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POETRY. 


THE PORTRAIT.—bsy N. P. WILLIs. 


Horatio. Well, have you seen the picture, Vivian? 

I’ve knelt to it, Horatio! 

Hor. - What is’t like? 

Viv. Like! Why, an angel! Tis the fairest thing 
Created out of heaven. 

Hor. - - «= Had it wings? 

Viv. Out on you scoffer! has an essence wings? 
The picture is etherial. 

Hor. - - - So is not 
The fair original. But tell me now, 

What are its beauties, Vivian? It should have 

A volume in its eye-brow to be fair. 

It must be eloquent. The red lip must melt. 
With sentences like psalms—and you must swear 
She did not speak in vulgar consonants, 

But lisped it all in liquids, Come, describe! 
How is the forehead, soberly? 

Viv. © Why, noble! 
Tis a clear, ample brow. Th’ expression deep, 
As the noon sky is deep, and there’s a light 
Of intellect upon it as the fount 
That lit her eye were there. 

Hor. -. - - 
Paint me the eye as well. 

Viv. - = =  Minerva’s eye— 
Hazel, and bright as *twere a liquid star, 

But softer than a sky in Italy. 


*Tis bravely said. 


. Its mirth is beautiful, and yet with all 


Its brillianey and life, your gentlest thought 
In its chaste lustre might have bath’d itself. 
Hor. Rank poetry! But was the eyebrow fine? 
Viv. Like to a slight enlaying, as of jet, 
To imitate the truth. ! 
Mr. - The lashes! 
Were long and silken, like embodied shade 
Guarding her gentle — would have sworn 
The painter slighted them. 

Hor. - - - - 
Was a pale cornelian—as the blood 

Had melted through and stood irresolute 
Between her beauty’s service and her heart. 
And then the lip was an incarnate rose— 
The bee would light upon it—and her smile! 
Go! dream yourself fair in Elysium, 
And paint its richest lip from memory,— 
Paint it when breathing to the passionate lute— 
Hor. Was her neck fine? 
Viv. - = = The cheek stole into it 
As if twere rounded with the summer wind 
And polish’d by the dew. ”T'was beautiful: 
And then its queenly ae and the fall 
Of the light shoulders off—the airy play 
Of shade upon the curving of the throat— 
And the proud look it wore! She should have sat 
For ‘* Cleopatra chiding Antony.” 
Hor. Was the expression sweet? 
Viv. - - + = Ah, there, Horatio, 
My pencil is at fault. I cannot paint 
Its witching inspiration. ‘There’s a flash 
Of something thro’ her glorious lineament, 
A kindling up like violence within, 
Which starts you like a cqreless fingering 
ye a harp too exquisitely strung. 
The veins are living, and emotion speaks 
Like a repeated echo, every where— 
And the sli, ht curl, and the pomegranate dye 
Upon her lip hath language—Ah, Foratio! 


- Go on! 
Her cheek 


SELECT TALES. 


THE FIRST AND LAST SERMON 
OF ICHABOD WING. 


Whether the events of the following story 
happened in Massachusetts or Connecticut, is 
nothing at all to the purpose; it is enough that 
they are positive facts—that is—the substance 
of them, for we got the story at second hand, 
we cannot vouch for it in toto, but the main 


facts are so authentic, that, in the words of San- 


cho Panza, that mirror of story-telling ,and 
squire-errantry, a body may not only believe, 
but swear to the truth of them. 

Ichabod Wing was the son of a farmer in one 
of the interior towns of New England. He was 
a simple noddy, but he knew a hawk from a 

dsaw, and had wit enough, sometimes, to 


go within doors when it was raining, With 
these few accomplishments he might have got 
along well enough in the world, and gone out 
of it at last without knowing whether it stood 
still or turned round; but fate and the Young 
Men’s Education Society had ordained other- 
wise. 

Ichabod had somehow or other, and most 
unaccountably to himself, got the reputation of 
not being remarkably knowing and acute in 
the affairs of the world. He always got over- 
reached in going to market; made terrible 
losing bargains in swapping even, and never 
made a calculation without missing a figure. 
He would throw the helve after the hatchet, 
rob Peter to pay Paul, got himself April fool- 
ed, run into the water for fear of rain, stand in 
his own sunshine, go on a Tom-fool’s errand, 
swallow a fish story, and believe what the 
newspapers said. In short, there was no mak- 
ing any thing of him, so the Young Men’s Edu- 
cation Society determined to make him a par- 
son. 

Every body in the country knows the Young 
Men’s Education Society. They take upon 
them to bring up young men to the ministry, 
and show a wonderful tact in selecting the ob- 
jects of their care, Like Garrick’s Scotchman 
who was told that his genius did not lie in com- 
edy, and thence concluded that it must lie in 
tragedy, these sagacious people, when they find 
a youth not remarkably blessed with worldly 
wisdom, very naturally infer that he must be 
gifted with some more divine faculty, and 
though in the eyes of the world he may be an 
incorrigible numskull, he is to them a person 
peculiarly fitted to become a burning and a 
shining light—thus they evince a determina- 
tion to verify the text of scripture, “ not many 
wise, &c. are called.” 


Now Ichabod was just the fellow for this; he 
was a timorous, sheepish sort of an animal, who 
looked as if he dare not call his soul his own. 
—The directors of the Young Men’s Society 
saw at the first glance that he was exactly cut 
out for their purpose; so they persuaded Icha- 
bod to betake himself to theological studies; 
there was no difficulty in doing this; for Icha- 
bod was never known to be obstinate, simple 
soul! like Cornelius Scribblerus, he always 
agreed with the last opinion he heard. 

_To make a long story short, he got through 
his studies and was licensed to preach. It was 
a terrible thing in his apprehension, to preach 
the first sermon, as he was not remarkable for 
the strength of his nerves. He bethought 
himself of the project of going into the field, 
holding forth to the cabbages, and fancying 
each head to be an auditor. Sonte say he ac- 
tually did it, but this is rather dubious--how- 
ever, it is certain the thing was done, if not by 
Ichabod Wing, at least by others in his line, 
and to judge by the logic which many of these 
gentlemen hold to their congregations, one 
would imagine they thought themselves preach- 
ing to cabbage heads still. 

But let that pass. Ichabod, after pondering 
a long while upon the matter, determined to 
go to a distant town and make his first essay 
in the pulpit. He accordingly managed to 
get himself despatched for this purpose to a 
congregation at a distance, where the minister 
was absent on a journey for thie benefit of his 
health, a sort of remedy for slight diseases 
very highly prized by the clergy. Ichabod 
quartered himself upon the possessor of the 
fattest looking farm he could espy, by which 
it appears he was not such a fool as to despise 
good living, and possessed one instinct for 
which men of his cloth are famous. But let 
that pass also. Sunday came; Ichabod got 
ready his sermon with great trepidation, and 
conned it over again and again to make himself 
sure of it. 


The congregation met, and the meeting 


house was filled, but the minister put it off 
terribly. The bell kept tolling and tolling till 
the people thought it never would be done. 
They yawned and stared about and kept peep- 
ing out at the windows—just as if they expect- 
ed he would come sooner for that. At last 
Deacon Snacks got up and spoke to ’Squire 
Barleycorn— 

***Squire, where is the minister?” 

** Really, Deacon, | don’t know. He came 
out of my house just after me, but he walked 
so slow that I got out of sight of him.” 

“It’s very strange he don’t come.” 

“Very strange.” 

Here Miss Deborah Peepabout, an elderly 
virgin, who held the opinion of Paul Pry that 
“the spirit of inquiry is the grand characteris- 
tic of the age in which we live,” and who also 
felt a particular sympathy in the fate of un- 
married clergymen, thrust her long nose be- 
tween the Deacon and the ’Squire and asked— 

“ Law me! Deacon,—’Squire—-why don’t the 
minister come?” 

Then Miss Martha Buskbody, seeing the 
Deacon, the ’Squire, and Miss Peepabout en- 
gaged in a colloquy, wriggled herself into their 
company and asked the same question. 


Then another and another and another fol- 
lowed the example, and there was quickly a 
knot of people gathered round the Deacon and 
the ’Squire, all asking questions which nobody 
could answer. The whole congregation was 
in a buz-buzzing. Every one asking where 
the minister was, although every one knew 
that all the rest were just as ignorant as him- 
self, 

Bill Muggs, the sexton, kept tugging away 
at the bell-rope till he had tolled the people 
out of patience. But we must leave the bell- 
tolling, and the sexton fretting, and the Dea- 
con and the ’Squire and the old maids, and all 
the rest of the congregation on the tenter 
hooks of suspense, and go back to see what has 
become of our friend Ichabod. 

Ichabod had slackened his pace after leaving 
the house and had fallen into a sort of reverie. 
Finding himself rather late before he got near 
the church, he resolved to make a short cut 
across the fields where the road made an angle; 
so jumping over a stone wall he steered direct- 
ly for the church, but had not proceeded many 
paces when he was startled by a most savage 
and unmusical boo-booing sound in a tone of 
the deepest base he ever heard. Lifting up 
his eyes he beheld a furious bull making at 
him with all speed and bellowing like mad, It 
is needless to say that he took to his hecls; 
the bull made after him, and Ichabod put on 
with all the fleetness he could exert. Four 
legs are better than two, and it was soon evi- 
dent that the quadruped would win the race. 
Ichabod found he could not reach the wall be- 
fore the bull would be up with him, ‘* Now,” 
thought he, “it is all over with me!” His 
shoes flew off, but the bull kept on. He drop- 
ped his hat, but the stratagem did not take; 
the bull was not to be made fool of. He threw 
his sermon behind him, but with no better suc- 
cess; the bull was not to be reasoned with: he 
gave the manuscript a whisk with his tail, and 
scattered it to the four winds! 

“I’m gone!” said Ichabod, for the bull was 
close behind him; at this instant he espied an 
apple tree close at hand; and summoning all 
his remaining strength he made a desperate 
leap, and was fortunate enough to spring into 
the tree at the moment the bull was at his 
heels. 

Here was an unlooked for deliverance, but 
unluckily the bull was not so easily got rid of. 
Though disappointed of his prey, he kept 
about the tree with such a menacing disposi- 
tion that Ichabod dared not descend. It seem- 
ed as if the malicious animal knew that he kept 
a congregation waiting, he stuck to the spot, 


with such pertinacity. For two mortal hours 
did the unlucky Ichabod sit perched upon a 
tree in sight of the church. , Every minute 
seemed an age to him. He heard the bell toll, 
toll, toll, and each stroke seemed the funeral 
knell to his hopes. 

He pictured to his fancy, a crowded congre- 
gation waiting in anxious suspense, and lost in 
wonder and amazement at his non-appearance, 
‘© Alas!” said he to himself— 

hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which bids me thus delay, 


[ see the horns you cannot see, | 
Vhich force me here to stay.” 


He saw the congregation come out of the 
church and scatter hither and thither like sheep 
without a shepherd, yet he durst not leave the 
apple tree, because there was—not a lion—but 
a bull in the way. 

The congregation were at Jast tired out. 
Two hours had they waited, and no parson 
came. The sexton left off tolling the bell, 
and indeed it was quite time, for he had nearly 
worn the rope off. The people all came out 
of the church, having after two hours debating 


upon the matter, came to the conclusion that 


there would be no sermon, and that there was 
good ground for alarm as to the fate of the 
minister. They sent off parties east, west, 
north, and south, to explore the country, and 
presently Ichabod discovered a crowd advanc- 
ing along the road headed by the Deacon and 
the Sexton. Ichabod mustered all the strength 
of his lungs and bawled out to them like seven 
watchmen on a tower, The whole party came 
to a halt and gazed around with astonishment 
and fear: at length they spied something snug- 
ly roosted in the apple tree: they took it at 
first for a huge black turkey-cock, but on a 
nearer approach they found it to be no other 
than the Reverend Parson! 

Now the bull just at that moment happened 
to be pawing and snuffing with his nose close 
to the ground on the other side of the tree, so 
that he was hidden from the party by a thorn 
bush at its foot. The people seeing Ichabod 
perched on high in that same manner, were 
struck dumb with amazement for a few mo- 
ments. Was the poor man bewitched? or had 
he run mad? or what possessed him to spend 
the afternoon dangling like a scarecrow on the 
bough of an apple tree instead of holding forth 
a godly discourse in the pulpit. For some mo- 
ments no one dared to advance a step further 
or speak a single word. At Tast Bill Muggs, 
the sexton, plucked up courage and advanced 
to the stone wall. He was an old sailor, who 
within a few vears had taken his land tacks 
aboard and settled himself up in the bush; he 
took up the trade of sexton because it consist- 
ed in pulling a rope. ‘ On this occasion he un- 
dertook to be spokesman of the party, for the 
Deacon was absolutely frightened. Bill put 
his head over the wall, clapped his hand up to 
the corner of his mouth and sung out— 

Parson, ahoy!” 

Ichabod lifted up his voice, like an owl in 
the desert, and exclaimed * Come along! come 
along! save me! save me!” 

‘* Blast your eye-balls,” said Bill, clawing a 
huge quid of tobacco out of his mouth and 
throwing it slap upon the ground, “ why don’t 
you save yourself?” 

‘*f can’t, I can’t,” said Ichabod. “ Drive 
him away. Drive him away.” 

By this time some of the party, and the dea- 
con among the rest, had got over the wall, and 
were advancing toward the tree, staring and 
wondering to hear the parson talk in such an 
unaccountable manner. 

** Come down, come down,” said the Deacon. 
** What have you beep doing all the afternoon 
in Colonel Shute’s orchard?” 

« Ay, ay,” said Bill, “what are you about 
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for all the world like a starved monkey sitting 
on a lee backstay!”’ 

At this moment the party had got nearly up 
to the tree. “Look out! Look out!” cried 
Ichabod. “He’s coming!” They had no time 
to ask who it was that was coming, for before 
the words were fairly out of his mouth they 
heard a furious bellow, and bounce—in an in- 
stant the bull was among them! Heavens! 
The whole squad took 
flight quicker than a flock of wild ducks on 
hearing a shot. The Deacon lost his hat and 
wig, and Captain Blueberry ran out of his boots, 
which were a little too large for him, Divers 
other accidents happened. The greatest catas- 
trophes were those of ’Squire Snakeroot and 
Lieutenant Darling. The ’Squire being pursy 
and short winded, was overtaken by the bull, 
and received a tremendous butt in the rear, 
which disabled him so that he could not sit 
down without a double cushion for a fortnight. 
‘The bull, after knocking him over, ran off after 
the others, and the ’Squire made a shift to 
climb up into the tree and take sides with the 
parson. 

The Lieutenant’s was a more frightful case. 
He was a short, fat, thick-set, duck-legged fel- 
low, and happened to be dressed in a pair of 
stout, old-fashioned leather breeches. The bull 
having floored the ’Squire, came in the twink- 
ling of a bed-post right upon the Lieutenant, 
who was waddling off in double quick time. 
The bull hit him a poke behind, intending 
to serve him as he did the ’Squire, but one of 
his horns catching in the waistband of the Lieu- 
tenant’s inexpressibles, he was taken off his 
legs in an instant and whisked off upon the 
bull’s horn. Away went the bull scouring after 
the fugitives, with the unfortunate Lieutenant 
dangling by the waistband, and fairly out of his 
wits with terror. His capers in the air were 
only brought to an end by the bull’s bringing 
up, butt, against the stone wall, and pitching 
the Lieutenant completely over into the road. 

The rest of the party got over the wall with- 
out any help, and escaped the fury of the ani- 
mal. And now commenced a regular set-to. 
The party armed themselves with stones and 
clubs, and began a pitched battle with the bull 
for the deliverance of the parson.--Thumps, 
bangs, thrusts, pokes, and missiles of every de- 
scription, were showered upon the hide of the 
furious beast, who shook his redoubtable 
horns, flourished his tail, and ran butting and 
bellowing here and there, wherever the attack 
was hottest, the parson and ’Squire meantime 
shouting from their citadel in the apple tree, 
cheering on the assailants, and attacking the 
bull in the rear, by pelting him with small shot 
in the shape of winter pippins. 

This holy war lasted for three-quarters of an 
hour, and the bull seemed likely to win the day. 
Ichabod fancied himself already reduced to the 
necessity of taking up his quarters in the tree 
for the night; but luckily, at this moment a 
reinforcement arrived, and the bull began 
slowly to retreat; the assailants, headed by Bill 
Muggs, pressed their advantage, carried the 
stone wall by escalade, formed a solid column, 
and in a short time the bull was driven from 
the field without the loss of a single man, And 
thus the victory being achieved—Ichabod came 
down from the tree. 

But it was all over with-him. His sermon 
was gone, the afternoon was gone, and he soon 
found that his hopes of “wagging his pow in a 
pulpit” were gone, The bull was never out 
of his mind. He never had the courage to at- 
tempt another sermon, and at every thought 
of marching to church in a surplice, he ima- 
gines, to this day, he hears a boo-boo-ing and 
sees a pair of horns. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 


I am one of a numerous class in the human 
family, who possessing imaginations more fer- 
tile « Adi their fellow-men, luxuriate in every 
species of fiction which invention, in its most 
extended range, is capable of producing. With 
some individuals of this genus, the phenomena 
which characterizes the body, is exhibited in 
the form of fictitious narratives, tales, or ad- 
ventures, in which they embody the ideal crea- 
tions of their fancy. ‘This is a harmless use of 
the malady, and pay ge an amusing and in- 
structive one, as the pages of your journal 
can frequently testify—others, taking a bolder 
flight, revel in the delightful regions of poesy, 
and 

‘¢ Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 


While some there are, who, wanting the ac- 
tivity and energy of those [ have quoted, pass 
their lives in one continued delirium of imagi- 
nation, 

‘¢ Till, to the visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream.” 

I possess most of the properties of these re- 
spective classes, with the exception, that I have 
never before ventured to give to the world the 
prints of my invention, but have contented my- 
self with being a mere verbal author, if the 
term may be permitted me. My peculiarity is, 
to invest the incidents and details of “ every 
day life,” with the embellishments and exagge- 
rations of my ever teeming genie powers. 
Thus, sir, my conversation is divested of every 
“stern reality,” and the “ sober language of 
truth” has become to me as “a thing of 
nought.” 

The exercise of my imagizative powers com- 
menced with my earliest recollections. At 
school, I would collect listening circles of my 
young companions, and engage their attention 
}with extraordinary narrations regarding my 
family, the importance of our connections, and 
the wealth and honours which had been heaped 
upon my ancestors through successive genera- 
tions, all of which were embellishments of the 
simple narrative I delighted in procuring from 
an ancient domestic of the family, who had been 
my nurse. These “ chronicles” of our house, 
aided by story books, that I read with an avi- 
dity surprising for my years, formed ample re- 
sources for my young imagination to draw 
upon, and embellish or enlarge as circumstan- 
ces required. It is true, that even these pre- 
cocious attempts at delusion, were frequently 
detected, and consequently exposed me tosevere 
correction. I also will not disguise the fact, 
that I left school, with the character attached 
to me, of being a “notorious liar.” You will 
naturally inquire, where was the restraint of 
parental authority? Alas, sir, no such restraint 
was ever imposed upon me. I lost my mother 
when an infant, and my father only saw in the 
displays of my fertile invention, proofs of an 
early genius, and by his praises of my ingenuity, 
rather confirmed my predilections, than curbed 
them by the exercise of his paternal authority. 
Thus left to riot in the full enjoyment of my 
favourite passion, I arrived at the age of man- 
hood. At this period, { was taken into the 
mercantile house of which my father was the 
head, as a junior partner, and in the prosecution 
of our business, had occasion to visit Europe. 
I had now a wider scope for the display of my 
imagination than had before occurred to me. 
The letters I regularly forwarded to my friends 
during my absence, were proofs of my inven- 
tive faculties of no ordinary description, and 
could they be obtained, would, I doubt not, 
form an invaluable collection,—which, in the 
hands of an intelligent editor, might furnish an 
almost inexhaustible fund for the amusement 
of his readers—could the public but be impress- 
ed with the truth of their details. For the 
hair breadth escapes” —the dangers by “ flood 
and field.” and the new discoveries they contain 
—form together a surprising series of adven- 
tures, only to be paralleled by the renowned 
Baron Munchausen or the veracious Lemuel 
Gulliver. 

It must not be supposed that I confined the 
display of my inventive powers to epistolary 
correspondence, or that while I was enlighten- 
ing my friends on this side the Atlantic, with 
the fruits of my observation and research, I 
was unmindful of my newly formed European 
acquaintance. No, sir, the connections | was 
now thrown amongst, equally shared the bene- 
fit of my fertile imagination with my country- 
men. I indulged in my cherished passion to 
an uncontrollable extent, and many an excla- 
mation of mingled wonder and chagrin, have 
I called forth from some prejudiced English- 
man, or elicited the expressive national shrug 
of some courteous Frenchman, while detailing 
the magnificence of our public establishments, 
—the vast resources of our country—the rapid 
progress we had made in manufactures—and 
the perfection we had arrived at, both in science 
and in art. Here, sir, I have perhaps only fol- 
lowed the practice of more distinguished tra- 
vellers, my countrymen, who, exercising their 
imaginations, describe our country as it may 
be some fifty years hence, imstead of simply 


stating the gradual and progressive improve- 


ment we are actually making. In the indul- 
gerice of these inflated descriptions, I occasion- 
ally found myself confronted with some indi- 
vidual who had visited our continent, and who 
felt inclined to dispute my veracity; but the 
minuteness of my details, and the fact of my 
being a native of the country I was describing, 
in most cases left me undisputed master of the 
field. In my details of personal adventure, I 
was not so fortunate. The extraordinary nar- 
rations I indulged in, were sometimes too strong 
for the “ plain matter-of-fact” men I was prin- 
cipally brought into connection with, and be- 
fore I returned home, I found that I was lis- 
tened to with evident marks of suspicion and 
contempt. 


On my return to America, my travels formed 
abundant materials for conversation, and during 
the course of a long life have afforded a never- 
failing resource for the exercise of my talent for 
fiction and embellishment. There is one series 
of adventures connected with them that I 
have so constantly repeated, until it has be- 
come a matter of doubt to myself, whether I 
have not actually passed through the scenes I 
describe,so familiar have they become by repeti- 
tions. [ am in asimilar position with many of my 
stock anecdotes, and it is only when my friends 
correct my statements, by referring to my former 
narration of the same story, that I can realize 
the fact of the whole being the produce of my 
glowing and creative brain. 


Another faculty I possess is, that I invaria- 
bly become the hero of my own tale. No ad- 
venture, however improbable, can be narrated, 
but I can find a parallel inmy own experience, 
or, when the case will not admit of my own 
personification of the hero, I have always some 
particular friend who has been similarly situa- 
ted. I have at all times foreign advices on mat- 
ters of general interest different from the pub- 
lic despatches on the same subject. I have 
friends in congress and in the legislature, who 
furnish me with information on proposed acts 
previous to their being submitted to those 
bodies. In cases of every day occurrence I am 
always provided with statements different from 
the received accounts on such heads; and even 
the domestic affairs of my neighbours and 
friends are represented by me in a totally dif- 
ferent light to what actually exists. I need not 
add that I draw on my own prolific brain for 
these varied sources ofintelligence. Thesim- 
plest paragraph in a newspaper, after passing 
throughthe alembic of my imagination, would 
not be recognized by its writer, nor the plain- 
est fact be indentified by the individual to whom 
it occurred after I had embellished it, with my 
fertile powers of invention and exaggeration. 
You will readily suppose sir, that I am some- 
times placed in rather an unpleasant position 
when these fictions of mine are repeated; but 
my character is now so proverbial, that, when 
the stories are traced to me as the author, no 
notice whatever is taken of the circumstance. 
My foible is now generally known; and as it is 
allowed that I never maliciously distort facts 
to answer any bad end, I am permitted the use 
of my harmless propensity, paying only the 
penalty of being designated by the mild term 
of “a romancer.” ‘There is one subject of an- 
noyance to me that I cannot pass over, which 
is, the indifference now manifested by my ac- 
quaintance to the relation of my best narra- 
tives: age may have deadened my powers, or 
the world in these times of change and im- 
provement may not be so credulous as I found 
it in my youth, but the fact is certain, that I 
now scarcely ever obtain a believing hearer to 
my narrations, unless a complete stranger to 
my character falls in my way. Even you, sir, 
may perhaps doubt the truth ofall I have writ- 
ten; print it, however; it will gratify my friends, 
and prove to them, that at least, in one instance, 
I have spoken the fact in calling myself 

AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 


AFRICAN FEMALES. 


I take this opportunity (says Lander in his 
Records of Clapperton’s last Expedition) of ex- 
pressing my high admiration of the amiable 
conduct of the African fémales towards me; in 
sickness and in health; in prosperity and in ad- 
versity—their kindness and affection were ever 
the same. ‘They have danced and sung with 


me in health, grieved with me in sorrow, and 


shed tears of compassion at the recital of my 
misfortunes. When quite a boy, and suffering 
from fever in the West Indies, women of the 
same race used to take me in their arms, or on 
their knees, sing and weep over me, and tell 
me not to die, for that my mother would break 
her heart to hear the news; and pointing to the 
ocean, they cheered my spirits by saying that 
it laved the shores of England, and would 
shortly bear me on its bosom to my distant 
home. In fine, through whatever region I haye 
wandered, whether slave or free, | have invari- 
ably found a chord of tenderness and trembling 
pity to vibrate in the breast of an African wo- 
man; a spirit ever alive to soothe my sorrows 
and compassionate my afflictions ;—and I never 
in my life knew one of them to bestow on me 
a single unpleasant look or angry word. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


STANZAS.—By SHELLEY. 


Swiftly walk over the western wave— 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which made terrible and dear, 
Swift be thy flight. 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide-bee; 
Shall I nestle near thy side, 
Would’st thou me? And I replied 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would i ask the boon 

I ask of thee, beloved Night, 

Swift be thine approaching flight 
Come soon, soon! 


KEEPSAKES, 


“‘ Few things in this weary world are so de- 
lightful as Keepsakes! Nor do they ever, tomy 


heart at least, nor to my eye, lose their tender, © 
their powerful charm! How slight, how small, 7 
how tiny, a memorial, saves a beloved one from 


oblivion—worn on the finger, or close to the 
heart! especially if they bedead! No thought 
isso insupportable as that of entire, total, blank 
forgetfulness—when the creature that once 
laughed, and sang, and wept to us, close to our 


side, orin our very arns, is as if her smiles,her | | 
voice, her tears, her kisses had never been. She | 
and them all swallowed up in the dark nothing- © 


ness of the dust! 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics,—most 
dearly, most devoutly do [ love a little lock of 
hair!—and oh! when the head it beautified has 
long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual seems 
the undying glossiness of the sole remainin 
ringlet! Allelse gone to nothing—save and 
except that soft, smooth, burnished and glori- 
ous fragment of the apparelling that once hung 
in clouds and sunshine over an angel’s brow! 
Aye, a lock of hair is far better than any pic- 
ture—it is a part of the beloved object herself: 
it belonged to the tresses that often, long— 
long ago, may have all been suddenly dishevel- 
led, hike a shower of sunbeams, over your beat- 
ing breast! But now solemn thoughts sadden 
the beauty once so bright—so refulgent: the 
longer you gaze on it, the more and more pen- 
sive grows the expression of the holy relic—it 
seems to say, almost upbraidingly,‘weep’st thou 
no more for me?’ and then indeed, a tear true 
to the imperishable affection in which all na- 
ture once seemed to rejoice, bears witness, that 
the object towards which it yearned is no more 
forgotten, now that she has been dead for so 
many, many, ong, weary days, months, years 
—than she was forgotten during one hour of 
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=— 
absence, that came like a passing cloud be- 
tween us and the sunshine of her living—her 
loving smiles!” 
A RAINY DAY. 

A rainy day is a damper to the feelings as 
well as the streets. Blessings on his head who 
shall make an umbrella to keep its dampening 
influences away from the soul. Brainard asks, 
“What lady bess a rainy day?” Ay, and 
what gentleman loves a rainy day? especially 
in the Spring. Not he who promenades for 
pleasure—not he who travels—not he who 
keeps a shop, dependant upon the patronage 
of those away—not he who makes a newspa- 
per—not any one that we conceive except the 
vender of umbrellas and india-rubbers. The 

enteel mastiff is also a foe to rain, and we have 
seen them at the approach of a shower, put foot 
for shelter as if they were shod with chain 
lightning. We confidently premise, that if none 
died except those who love rainy weather, the 
earth would in a short time be as burdensome 
as a fly-blown cheese. Still it rains, and still 
we dare not murmur. The drops are trickling 
down the window glass, slowly, and blearing- 
ly; and once in a while a fresh gust of wind 
brings them against the panes like a charge of 
shot. And there stands the old leafless elm, 
dripping like a drowned rat, and so shivering 
to the chill wind, that, although beside a blaz- 
ing fire, we can almost shiver too, from sheer 
sympathy. And here comes a steed, hard trot- 
ting over the shining pavements, smoking like 
a steamer, his red hair lying in matted clusters 
on his sides, and his rider cold, and stiff, and 
wet, like a scare-crow. 

O what a dismal face the sky holds out— 
dull, leaden, misty, dark, and damp. No trace 
of the Sun—not a single rag of blue from shore 
toshore. The atmosphere is full of fine driz- 
zling streams of rain, which against a dark 
back ground, look like the strands of a spider’s 
web, waving in the wind. And there is the 
river with the romantic name—the Woonas- 
quetucket—its gray billows blowing about like 
blankets in the wind, or occasionally assuming 
a glassy quietness, broken only by the dimpling 
process of the falling rain. A thousand times 
to-day have we looked at the vane, in hopes 
of finding a change in the wind; but our con- 
jectures have thus far been as vain as the sub- 
ject of them. During all this continual shower, 
we have been mainly disposed to murmur: and 
have only been restrained by a comparison of 
our situation with that of others abroad in the 
world. While some buffet “the dangers of 
the sea,” and are at all times exposed to the 
blinding and saturating storm, we are snugly 
anchored in our own closet, not subject to the 
swaying of the winds, to the reeling, and lurch- 
ing, ie, bounding of the vessel, frail and inse- 
cure; not liable to momentary suspension be- 
tween the waves and the clouds; or the descent 
into the hollow cavern. Our lot is so fair per 
comparison that the spirit of murmuring falls 
back like a wind-forsaken wave into the sea of 
mind, and we listen to “the pelting of the piti- 
less storm” with a feeling of selfish satisfaction. 


Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 


RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 


An American gentleman at Moscow has, 
through divers lawsuits, and antagonists who 
had overbribed the Judges, lost all of a very 
promising fortune. He thus related to me the 
origin of his downfall. He had purchased a 
vessel which was stranded at hadamen for a 
very trifling sum of money, and perceiving that 
the vessel had not received so seridus a damage 
as to hinder her repairs for a moderate sum, he 
entered into an agreement with a Russian ship 
builder to have the said vessel taken in hand, to 
be repaired with oak planks, and to be finished 
in two months, the American paying a thousand 
rubles in advance. A month elapsed; and the 
vessel, instead of being in a more forward state, 
was gradually disappearing; plank after plank 
was removed, and a hempen cable and other 
trifling articles, were daily found advancing to- 
wards a store kept by the contractor, and at the 
end of two months she was perfectly plankless. 
The American sued his adversary; in the first 
place, to recover his thousand rubles; secondly, 


to recover the value of the ship, and lastly, the 


forfeit due on the non-performance of the con- 
tract. Beforethe trial commenced he asked the 
Chief Judge to dinner, and without any round- 
about conversation, offered him 2 handsome 
remuneration if he would only give him jus- 
tice. The Judge declined the bribe, alleging 
he had received more from the other party, but 
as the American imagined he had offered quite 
enough, the negotiations with the Chief Judge 
were broken off. But the American succeed- 
ed in bribing the other four who constituted the 
Court; and when the opinions were delivered, 
four were for the American, and the Chief 
Judge for the Russian. This gave rise to a re- 
ference to Moscow. In the Governor’s note 
was @ remark that a doubt could not.be enter- 
tained concerning the case, the American hav- 
ing been decidedly defrauded. ‘The action 
however was made over to the Court of Riga. 
It was heldin dispute for nearly a year: the 
Russian being a man of wealth, andthe Ameri- 
can becoming poorer and poorer, bribes ad- 
vanced on one side as they decreased on the 
other—indeed, they were relinquished by the 
American, who believed his case secure after 
the first and second decisions; so much so, that 
even a Russian Court must do justice.—But, 
no; the cause was given against him at Riga, 
and having passed the Council of St. Peters- 
burgh, received the signature of the Emperor, 
so that the ship, deposit, and cable, passed as 
the lawful property of the Russian.— Memoirs 
of Russia in the New Monthly Magazine. 


LOCKE. 


The last number of the Edinburgh Review 
contains an article upon a work recently pub- 
lished in England—* The Life of Joun Locke, 
with Extracts from his Correspondence, Jour- 
atte and Common Place Books.—By Lorp 

ING.” 

The life of this great man, published by one 
who is mentioned by the reviewers as a repre- 
sentative of Mr. Locke’s family, must almost 
necessarily be an interesting work. As such 
it is represented in the review; and enough of 
the matter of it is contained in the article, to 
satisfy us that it is deserving of the character. 

Locke was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men that England has produced. An account 
of the early as well as later years of such a 
man must, in the nature of things, be highly 
entertaining and instructive. And when to ex- 
tensive learning, talents of the highest order 
are added, it is almost certainsuch a biogra- 
phical work must be extremely valuable. 

His great work on the Human Understand- 
ing, was first published in 1690. Soon after 
this time, his intimacy with Sir Isaac Newton 
commenced; and the work is rendered peculiar- 
ly interesting by the publication of the corres- 
pondence between these illustrious men. “But,” 
says the Reviewer, “the most singular part of 
this correspondence relates to that very affect- 
ing passage of Newton’s life, in which it cer- 
tainly does appear, that his great mind, whether 
from some bodily ailment, or some original pre- 
disposition, or from too vast a burden being 
imposed upon it, had, for a season, been liable 
to aberrations. The period when he was taken 
ill, is supposed to have been in the winter of 
1692-3. Connected with this, the singular 
facts are stated, that he had completed all his 
discoveries in science, before the age of forty- 
five; and although he lived forty years after- 
wards in the perfect enjoyment of health, he 
did nothing in the last half of his long life. 

Locke died in 1704. The account of his 
death.is simple, but impressive. He died at 
the house of Sir Francis Masham, in the month 
of October in the year just mentioned. “He 
said to Lady Masham that he had now finished 
his career in this world, and that in all proba- 
bility he should not outlive the night, certainly 
not to be able to survive beyond the next day 
or two. After taking some refreshment, he 
said to those present that he wished them all 
happiness after he was gone.—To Lady Ma- 
sham, who remained with him, he said that he 
thanked God he had passed a happy life, but 
now he found that all was vanity, and exhorted 
her to consider this world only asa preparation 
for a better state hereafter. He would not 
suffer her to sit up with him, saying that proba- 
bly he might be able to sleep, but if any change 
should happen, he would send for her. Havin 
no sleep in the night, he was taken out of bed 


and carried into his study, where he slept some 
time in his chair: after waking he desired to be 
dressed, and then heard Lady Masham read 
the Psalms, apparently with great attention, 
until perceiving his end to draw near, he stop- 
ped her, and expired a few minutes afterwards, 
in his 83d year.” 


On the top of a high mountain, in the South of 
Scotland, called Sintac, there is said to be a large 
Stone, in the form of a Cap, in which is always con- 
tained, a quantity of water for the refreshment of 
Travellers. On this stone the following verses have 
been etched: 

On Sintac tap, there is a cap, 

And in that cap there is a drap; 
Take up the cap, drink out the drap, 
And leave the cap on Sintac tap. 


These lines are said to contain an enigma which 
has never yet been unravelled. Can any of our 
readers, say, whether such a stone exists with such 
an inscription, and if they can, explain the mystery 
supposed to abide in this very logical verse? 

Charleston Gazette. 


A Character.—Mr. —— is that sort of man, 
who has all the faults that help to please, and 
forbid to serve. His character is a study; his 
great talent is his power of assimilation. He 
is never displaced, never out of keeping with 
times, persons or circumstances. He dovetails 
with all opinions and all orders of intellect—a 
perfect Aristippus. He is like mustard-seed; 
fling him where you will, he takes root on the 
surface and flourishes. Sow him in a hot-bed, 
in a flannel cap, in a lady’s beau-pot, or in a 
potato ridge c’est e’gal.—[Lady Morgan. 


Highland Simplicity —Last week a young 
girl, fresh from the West Highlands, came on 
a visit to a sister she had residing in Glasgow. 
At the outskirts of the town, she stopped ata 
toll-bar, and began to rap smartly with her 
knuckles on the gate, The keeper, amazed at 
the girl’s action, and curious to know what she 
wanted, came out, when she very demurely 
interrogated him as follows.—* Is this Clasco?” 
“Is our Peggy in?’—Aftera smile at 
her simplicity, the good natured fellow put her 
on a way of finding where her sister resided. 
The lass thanked him in her imperfect English, 
saying, ** her mother had desired her to be sure 
to enquire for Peggy, at the first big door she 
came into Glasgow.” —Scotch paper. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES—on THE DEATH OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 
How oft have I bemoan’d departed friends? 
"As oft has friendship bid me vigils keep, 
When on their lids the dew of death descends— 
I sigh in secret, and in secret weep. 


Late on her cheek the rose of health did bloom, 

And late I saw her deck the circle gay— 

The roses fade—death summons to the tomb, 
And on her brow there beams celestial day. 


Rest thou in silence, ’tis by heav’n decreed, 
That thou, tho’ young, should quit the earthly sphere. 
The kindred heart shall long in sorrow bleed, 
And o’er thy tomb fall many a bursting tear. 
Alexandria, 1830. B. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 


Alethe, dark eyed and red lipped Alethe! 
what an age has rolled by, since we com- 
muned together! Come, we will have a ram- 
ble to-night—shall we not? The moon looks 
mildly down from the sombre depths of 
heaven; the breeze steals from the warm 
south with a delicious fragrance; nature, 
long fettered and frozen, seems awakening 
into life with a new impulse! Come, dear 
Alethe, let us away, and reason together! 

This once, I will wander with you—sim- 
ply to hear your history, or that which fan- 
cy, in your hour of need, must furnish you 
withal—but it is the last time, remember. 
Changeling and truant as you are,I have 
vowed to give no credit to you hencefor- 
ward! 

Nay, coz—not if I satisfied you as to the 
cause of my absence; not if Jproved though 


my person was away, that my heart was 
with you; not if I convinced you that your 
image has been the idol of memory, the 
shrine around which every fond thought has 
lingered, the spirit towards which every 
wish of love and happiness has wandered! 
Would you not believe me, then, my black- 
eyed beauty? Ay, I know you would. Un- 
believing and inconstant as you are; glad- 
hearted and gay as you have ever seemed, 
I know you have sometimes mused quietly, 
and with a fond thought of your early lover. 
You have sometimes, when your better 
spirit predominated, thought that all his 
earnest and often reiterated professions, 
could not be hollow, heartless, and false; 
that the deep vow uttered beneath the silent 
moon, and registered in the record book 
of heaven, was not already bootless and 
oroken. No, Alethe, although there have 
been misgivings and doubts, and when 
a throng of busy flatterers gathered around 
you, you might have turned your eyes upon 
some noble countenance forgetful of the 
past; still the memory of that past has haunt- 
ed you in your dreams, and been as a spell 
to your waking moments, kindling up ar- 
dent thoughts, and calling back old emo- 
tions. 

Why, what a sentimental swain you have 
grown,coz. Ardent thoughts and old emo- 
tions! I assure you the most ardent of my 
thoughts are those which my new emotions 
call into existence. But this indeed is all 
idle. I am changed since we last met, and 
have learned to look upon the world with 
acolder eye. Poetry has lost half its charms 
for me. I can scarcely sigh over a love 
story, unless it be told in a most masterly 
manner, and as to sentiment, such as we 
used to prate in earlier hours, “ it is really 
sickening.”” What do you presume women 
were made for, coz; to be the butterflies of 
life, the mere creatures of whim and vola- 
tility, without one thought of their impor- 
tance in the chain of creation? I assure you 
that you are greatly mistaken. True, the 
days of chivalry are past; we have no more 
knight-errants willing to peril life to wina 
lady’s smile; but the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the tastes and pursuits of 
women will give to society its tone. “If 
she be fond of knowledge, delight to cul- 
tivate her mind and strengthen it by exer- 
cise, such will be the prevailing spirit of 
the age; but if her mind be enervated to 
display ‘female loveliness,’ its ‘ amiable 
weaknesses,’ and ‘ lovely defects,’ if all her 
time be occupied in adorning her person 
and in obtaining frivolous accomplishments, 
while her understanding is neglected, know- 
ledge and even virtue will be laughed out 
of fashion.” 


Indeed, my gentle Alethe, I admire you 
the more for this doctrine; but it is difficult 
to reconcile its cold wisdom to the; fond 
purposes of love. Were women once to 
exercise the same rights and immunities in 
the affairs of government as the opposite 
sex; were they to throw by the needle and 
distaff for the sword and the implements of 


husbandry, all the blandishments and win- 


ning character of her nature would be ab- 
sorbed, and instead of gazing upon her now 
as little less than an angelic creature, we 
should consider her nothing more than one 
of ourselves; a being of a grosser nature, and 
amere companion. The change you speak 
of, Alethe, would cause a great revolution 
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in the sexual characters. Now, one would 
think, from the example of many a fashion- 
able circle, that to converse on any topic of 
usefulness, in the language of sober sense, 
is deemed impoliteness to the ladies; so er- 
roneous are our notions, that to be charm- 
ing, women must be vain, frivolous, and 
what is equally important—sickly. Indeed 
so strange are the notions of most men upon 
this point, that a woman who attempts to 
talk of science, or speak with any degree 
of assurance upon subjects of a literary de- 
scription, is voted a bore, and set down 
as one lacking modesty. In the language 
of another:—‘* woman has every where been 
taught submission to man, as her superior 
and her lord—a doctrine no less injurious 
to him than degrading to her. Receiving 
it as her lesson to obey, she spends her time 
in learning how to rule while seemingly 
obedient. Man thus becomes at once her 
master and her slave. As her master he de- 
grades her rank, and stunts the growth of 
the virtues which spring from nobleness of 
mind and conscious independence: as her 
slave, he becomes the victim of her follies, 
which himself has created, and becomes 
weak, vain, and foolish as his usurped sove- 
reignty has made her.” In olden time, 
how was it with woman. The most fasci- 
nating were always esteemed the greatest; 
but in the accomplishments of those days 
music and song held great pre-eminence. 
What a romantic history is that of the aban- 
doned Lais—how still more remarkable is 
that of Cleopatra. What a tyranny they 
exercised over the minds of men, and yet 
who among modern females would prefer 
a destiny like that of either of them, to the 
humble quiet and unalloyed happiness that 
surround many of our own females. Let 
me assure you, Alethe, there is a course 
of education and study, which might be 
pointed out, that if woman would pursue, 
would render her all that the God of na- 
ture designed her to be, both a help-mate 
and a companion, without loosing any of 
the winning and desirable qualities of the 
timid virgin. At some future day, I will 
give you my ideas at length, of what | 
would that a wife might be, and how | 
should mark out the plan of education for 
my daughter. But for the present, let us 
have done with this subject. I have not 
spoken with you so long, that you will surely 
not refuse to listen to some fonder conver- 
sation. I admit frankly, that I have most 
grossly neglected you. But you know that 
it was in a fit of passion that I left you, 
vowing to return only with the return of 
spring. Hard has been fhe task to keep so 
long from your presence; and, although I 
have not conversed with you, I have often 
watched your airy form glide through the 
mazes of the dance. You. seemed happy 
then, Alethe, and I was happy that you 
seemed so. On my faith, I could not, if I 
would, have forgotten you. Your girlish 
youth and half ripened beauty—the fire of 
your dark eye, and the glow of your round- 
ed cheek, “the mirth that flashed free on 
your tongue,” and the fire that lay hid in 
your heart —Alethe, dear Alethe, these are 
things, that by one of my nature, could not 
be forgotten. I do adore you, despite of 
space, and time, and change, and circum- 
stance, 

** No more, no more——begone and leave 
Already is the moon trembling on the 


verge of the horizon—the wind has lost its 
warmth and freshness, and a: chill has come 
to my forehead cold as that which for these 
many months has sealed the avenues to my 
affections. No more rambling to-night, my 
worthy coz—no more love speeches. You 
know I am not relentless; but hereafter con- 
duct alone shall govern my opinions with 
regard to one who has proved himself so 
false! 

So let it be, Alethe. I deserve reproach 
and reserve at your hands, and shall study 
to win back that confidence which I have 
so recklessly lost. Oh, for one kiss, my coz, 
“long as my exile, sweet as my revenge.” 
Never! Adieu, adieu! 


Farewell, Alethe—we meet again at 
R**** 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LORD BYRON. 


Mr. Editor: There is nothing about which 
one, who sets himself up for a critic, and 
whose forte it is to pounce upon all and 
sundry, should be more careful than in the 
expression of undeserved censure. If the 
world, or the more immediate portion of it 
upon which his inflicted criticism is likely 
to lie, disapproves his judgment, it sours his 
temper—but does not sufficiently change 
him, to cause the acknowledgment of his 
error, however palpable and absurd it may 
appear, even to himself. I have been led 
to these remarks, by witnessing the course 
of the editor of the National Gazette, in re- 
lation to the writings, and private history 
of Lord Byron. The public would have 
been saved, no doubt, from the late ebulli- 
tion of his spleen, touching this illustrious 
individual, if he had been better acquaint- 
ed with the opinions of other men, before he 
expressed his own with so much ill effect, 
several years ago. He thought that sucha 
course might possibly become very popular, 
and that, like the hero of the temple of 
Ephesus, he might gaina name. He was 
not mistaken. He did gaina name—and in 
part payment for that name, which rests like 
an incubus upon his critical history, we are 
favoured now with the expression of opi- 
nions, to the origin of which, it is so easy 
to look—and in the contemplation of which 
it is so natural to turn away with disgust. 
We say, it is not strange that Mr. Walsh 
should adhere to his first ideas of Byron’s 
genius, and his character, with such perti- 
nacity. It might argue a greater obliquity 
than his political history presents, were he 
now to advance the favourable opinion of 
the noble lord, which was many years ago 
expressed by Aierican editors, to whom 
he was a rush light in-comparison. What 
was the opinion of the North American Re- 
view? What was then—seven years ago— 
the views entertained of his genius, by the 
best reviews, both in Europe and America? 
They were such as shamed the puny at- 
tempts of opposition. 

Judicious, honest criticism is salutary. It 
checks the folly of the foolish author, and 
imparts a wholesome incitement to the 
praiseworthy. But there is too much, far 
too much criticism, which is written merely 
to bring the critic into notice, without the 
most remote reference to the merits—the real 
merits—of the individual who chances to 
come under the tpse dizit of the self-elevated 
reviewer. Where is Byron’s infidelity—or 
who sees it in his “Immortality of the 


Soult” Where is his brutality—or who feels! 


it, in his “ Farewell to Lady Byron?”— 
Where is his want of affection—or who can 
realize that he was cruel, while he reads his 
address to his daughter Ada? Who would 
dream of any thing wolfish in his pathetic 
lament over the grave of his friend Howard, 
at the battle ground of Waterloo? We pity 
the man whose pent-up chagrin should at 
last find vent in epithets like the above. It 
is not to defend Byron that this imperfect 
and hasty communication is penned—for he 
needed no defence from any while living, 
so far as regarded his genius or his literary 
merits; and least of all should he need it 
while dead, from the rebounding and harm- 
less arrows of a mental resurrectionist. We 
do not defend his moral character. He was 
clothed with the failings which cling more 
or less to poor frail humanity. He is dead— 
his song has ceased— 


‘* His theme has died into an echo.” 


The editor of the National Gazette was 
equally unhappy and unpopular, in his re- 
view of the letters of N. H: Carter, Esq. 
who recently died at Marseilles. There 
was the same tirade—the same heartless 
rant—and the same want of taste, and ab- 
sence of candour in that review, which had 
so eminently disgusted the public in the 
review of Byron—and like that, too, it had 
the effect to throw back upon the reviewer 
the stigma of partiality, and the taint of 
prejudice and private malice. We read 
Carter’s letters as they were published, and 
must say, that any one of his communica- 
tions gave us more pleasure in the perusal, 
than all the pedantic, high-wrought lan- 
guage sO conspicuous in the original de- 
partment of the National Gazette, ever af- 
forded. 


There is in some, however, an innate idea 
of self-exaltation and superiority, which is 
oftentimes so exhibited to the world, as to be 
excessively amusing. The editor of the 
National Gazette, when worsted in an ar- 
gument, is an object above the reach of com- 
mon men. He mounts the throne of retreat, 
and looking down upon his adversaries, 
talks of respectability, honourable gentle- 
men, and divers high-sounding terms—and 
in the plenitude and consciousness of his 
elevated security, quotes Dr. Parr, and hurls 
sundry scraps of Latin and French at their 
devoted heads. But the writer of this hap- 
pens to know, that the reply of Mr. Carter 
to the falsehoods of his review, did make 
the astute reviewer feel that which he 
would fain have bestowed onhim. A halt- 
ing hesitancy was manifested about reply- 
ing to its piquant thrusts—but he did not 
dare publish it in his own paper—he could 
not substantiate his charges in the pages of 
his Review—and therefore, wisely declined 
coming before a public who were already 
too well convinced of his injustice and lack 
of truth. But I have done. I had hoped 
that the editor of the Gazette would have 
remembered that beautiful sentiment of 
Washington Irving—‘ Who can look down 
upon the grave, even of an enemy, without 
feeling a compunctious throb, that he should 
ever have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him.”— 
But, Mr. Walsh, 

‘+ Man’s a strange animal, arti makes strange use 
Of his own nature, and the various arts, 

And likes particularly to produce 

Some new experiment to show his parts: 


This is the age of oddities jet loose 
Where different talents find their diferent marts; 


You'd best begin with truth, and when you've lost your 
Labour, there’s a sure market for imposture.”” 
VERITE SANS PEUR. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aprit 3, 1830. 


THE LATE DUEL. 


We have a pamphlet before us, embracing 
all the correspondence that took place pre- 
vious to the late duel. It strikes us, that 
there were many irregularities in the con- 
duct of the young men who were parties in 
this lamentable transaction, and so far as 
we are capable of judging, Mr. Hunter was 
the only individual who did not prevaricate 
throughout the whole proceeding. We do 
not wish to be severe or obtrusive, but so 
long as the whole affair has been made a 
public transaction, we cannot see why an 
opinion may not be expressed on the rela- 
tive merits of the individuals concerned. 

It appears, in the first place, then, that Mr. 
R. D. Drake supposing Mr. H. W. Griffith 
to be the author of an abusive letter ad- 
dressed to his brother, insidiously and sud- 
denly assaulted, and beat him shameful- 
ly. Mr. Drake is represented to be much 
the superior of Mr. Griffith in muscular 
strength; we can see no peculiar courage, 
therefore, in his having flogged him. Im- 
mediately after being beaten, Mr. Griffith 
consulted with his friends as to the course 
he should pursue, went forward voluntarily 
and took an oath of having no knowledge 
whatever of the anonymous letter; sent for 
Mr. Duryee to act as his friend upon the 
occasion, and as the only resource to re- 
trieve his honour, challenged Mr. Drake. To 
us, it seems natural, that Drake should have 
accepted this challenge. He had through 
an erroneous supposition, publicly insulted 
Mr. Griffith, and that circumstance of itself 
should have rendered it compulsatory with 
him to fight. That Mr. Griffith was disgraced 
because he was suddenly assaulted and over- 
powered, strikes us as ridiculous. As well 
might a man be deemed disgraced, who is 
knocked down in the streets under a false 
impression of being a thief. If Mr. Drake 
was not willing to apologize to Mr. Griffith 
after his outrage upon his person, the least 
he could have done would have been to 
meet him, according to the laws of honour. 
But no, he refused the challenge! A state- 
ment of the transaction thus far, with Grif- 
fith’s affidavit of having no knowledge what- 
ever of*the anonymous letter, written in a 
temperate tone, considering the circum- 
stances, was immediately published by Mr. 
Griffith, in vindication of his character. 
This was immediately followed by a state- 
ment from Drake. He declared Griffith to 
be the author of the anonymous letter, not- 
withstanding his denial of it, and gave a 
somewhat intemperate and gross account of 
the flogging transaction. By this letter it also 
appears, that on Drake’s refusing to fight 
Griffith, he [Drake] challenged Duryee, 
which challenge was accepted. A short 
time afterwards, however, this acceptance 
was rendered conditional by Duryee, who 
refused to fight until a meeting had taken 
place between Drake and Griffith. We 
confess this looks rather backward and 
timid on the part of Mr. Duryee, but can- 
not so much question his refusal as we do 
Drake’s in the first place. It was the honour 
of Mr, Griffith that had been tampered with, 
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and it was the part of Drake to have given 


him a meeting after his assault at the bil- 
liard room. Still it is evident, that the spi- 
rit which had originally urged Duryee to 
proffer his own person in lieu of his friend, 
had somewhat abated when he refused the 
challenge. Mr. Drake concludes his letter 
by observing, “I have been always ready 
to meet any antagonist, whom I could en- 
counter without the degradation of placing 
myself on a level with that disgraced indi- 
vidual.” [Mr. Griffith.] 

It will be perceived by this last declara- 
tion, that whilst Mr. Drake still persevered 
in refusing to fight Griffith, because he had 
come behind him and beat him with a cane, 
that he still professed his willingness to 
fight another. 


The third letter is signed H. W. Griffith, 
and disproves several of the principal asser- 
tions made by Drake. The fourth is from 
Mr. Duryee; he says, that Drake refused to 
fight Griffith, even after he should have 
fought Duryee—that he was willing to fight 
first, if in the event of his falling, Drake 
would give Griffith a meeting. This, how- 
ever, was refused, and it was for this reason 
he refused to fight Drake, but volunteered to 
meet any friend who should espouse his 
cause. The case stood thus, when the cir- 
cular from New Brunswick, apologizing to 
Drake for the conduct of Duryee, was re- 
ceived by the late Mr. William Miller, Jr. 
Immediately after, a letter was received 
from Duryee, denying his being privy to 
the apology, and denouncing R. D. Drake 
as formerly. Duryee finding it impossible 
to coerce Drake to a meeting with Griffith, 
concluded to fight himself, and accordingly 
sent Mr. Hunter with a challenge, demand- 
ing that it should be answered immediately. 
But no, Mr. Drake declined fighting— 
declared, that after three chances had been 
given, he would not accept of the fourth. 
So all his boasted courage, it appears, had 
evaporated. He would not fight Griffith 
because he had caned him, and he would 
not fight Durvee because—he did not like 
to. Duryee would not accept his refusal, 
but posted him. The next step to be pur- 
sued, was to recover all copies of the apolo- 
getic letter. This business Duryee entrusted 
to Mr.Hunter. He immediately waited on 
Miller, and demanded them, as we stated 
last week. They were all apparently given, 
and Hunter was satisfied. But on the sub- 
sequent morning the letter appearing in 
print, Hunter conceived himself insulted, 
challenged Miller, whorefusing to fight, was 
immediately posted by Hunter as a coward. 
Certainly he had norightto demand the let- 
ter, or rather, Miller should have contested 
that right. But after the honour of the latter 
was pledged to the former, that he would 
see all the copies of the letter destroyed, it 
is perfectly natural that he should have pur- 
sued the course of conduct he did, when he 

thought himself deceived. 


No one can Jament more than we do, the 
death of Miller—no one can detest the sys- 
tem of duelling more—but from all that we 
have been able to hear, from correct sources, 
of Mr. Hunter, we believe him to be a young 
man of high honour, temperate habits, and 
gentlemanly deportment, and certainly so 
far as courage is concerned, he evinced more 
shan any member of the party. 

Duryee was guilty of an error in linger- 


ing so long after Drake had agreed to meet 
him; but if he was not privy to the New 
Brunswick letter, (and its authors should 
come out and say whether he was or not,) 
we believe his courage remains unimpeach- 
ed. Drake’s conduct throughout, we highly 
reprobate ; and trust he will find some means 
to retrieve his character. His friends still 


profess their confidence in his courage and’ 


honour, and advocate his entire conduct, 
believing him justified in his various pro- 
ceedings, from the peculiar nature of the 
transactions. 

The Grand Jury have been engaged dur- 
ing the past week in endeavouring to find 
bills of indictment against the parties, and 
have, we understand, succeeded in several 
instances. As all those immediately con- 
cerned in the duel, have absconded, we can 
see little use in keeping up the excitement, 
by public proceedings and inquiries. 


E. 8. Ely.—In the Philadelphian of Sa- 
turday last, we find the following assertions: 
*‘On Lord’s day afternoon of the 20th 
March, Lieutenant Charles G. Hunter, of 


the U. S.navy,shot Mr. William Miller, Jr. 
a young lawyer of this city, to the heart. 


With the purpose of executing this bloody 
deed, Lt. Hunter came to this city and se- 
lected his victim. We understand that this 
is not the first, the second, nor the third man, 
which this fashionable murderer has shot at 
in single combat. After Mr. Miller had 
discharged his piece without serious effect, 
Hunter is reported to have exclaimed— 
‘Shall I kill him, or wing him?’ and imme- 
diately put a ball through his heart.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the above 
account, in all its bearings, is grossly false. 
We cannot well conceive how men who as- 
sume to be the followers and the disciples 
of such pure and charitable doctrines as 
those of christianity, can write and publish 
such palpable and barefaced falsehoods. 
Nothing is more calculated to disparage and 
disgrace the Christian faith, than that its mi- 
nisters should, as this man has done, set truth 
at defiance, and act in total opposition to 
the whole line of conduct so plainly marked 
out by him who lived in accordance with 
its precepts, and died in attestation of its 
truth, It is such men who throw a stigma 
upon the doctrines of the New Testament; 
it is such men who are shamed by the lives 
of the virtuous infidel. If ministers of the 
gospel are compelled to resort to subterfuge 
and falsehood, in an effort to uphold pecu- 
liar dogmas, what shall we say of the creed 
they profess? If, according to their doctrine, 
eternal punishment is the penalty of crime, 
how shall they avoid that penalty, who are 
publicly recognised as the reckless utterers 
of falsehood? Is it not probable, that men 
will look upon them as canting hypocrites, 
or hollow-hearted knaves? Is it not proba- 
ble that men will doubt that they believe 
the doctrines they profess, when their whole 
line of conduct is so materially opposed to 
that doctrine? Is it not natural that they 
will close their ears and harden their hearts 
against the exhortations of their spiritual 
directors, and turn away from the ministers 
of God’s ordinances, as from “ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing?” Assuredly it is, and we 
again repeat, that such men as Dr. Ely have 
done more towards sowing disaffection in 
the ranks of the disciples of Christ, than all 
the advocates of infidelity who ever lived! 

Look at the letter from Judge Hopkinson, 
on another page. It is liberal in its whole 


tone and character—in otber words, it is a 
master-piece of moral scepticism. Read 
its sentiments attentively and without pre- 
judice, and then turn to the disgusting false- 
hoods of the prime mover of the Christian 
party in politics, Which opinions would 
the virtuous man prefer? Those which say, 
let us live in peace with all men, or those 
which falsely pronounce a fellow creature 
a cold blooded and deliberating murderer? 
Assuredly not the latter!—Here, then, we 
at once see that infidelity is considered a 
more virtuous doctrine than that of Chris- 
tianity. Why? Not because it is so in fact, 
but that such men as Dr. Ely push themselves 
before the world as the chief pillars upon 
which the fabric of Christianity is raised— 
the ornaments of the church, and the models 
for the rest of mankind of what a Christian 
should be! We would ask any dispassionate 
reader to look calmly into these facts as we 
have stated them, and then say, whether 
the doctrines of Judge Hopkinson are not 


more moral, and fraught with a purer spirit | 


of christianity, than that line of conduct we 
have descanted upon? If so, is not the reve- 
rend clergyman rather a disgrace than anor- 
nament tothe church over which he presides? 


We understand, with pleasure, that the 
premium of twenty dollars, sometime since 
offered by the editor of the New York Amu- 
let, for the best tale, painting in vivid co- 
lours the evil effects of intemperance and 
infidelity, has been awarded to Willis G. 
Clark, Esq. of this city. The same editor 
has made another offer of forty dollars for a 
story to be forwarded him previous to the 
first of June. We shall publish the prize 
tale in our next. 


The Boston Commentator charges the 
New York Mirror with filching from its 
columns an article entitled “The Duel.” 
If all the prints from which the Mirror 
filches would come out in reprehension of 
its light-fingered propensities, the scissors- 
editor of that scrap-book would be compelled 
to resort to some more honourable method 
of filling his pretty sheet. 


Correspondents.—‘** A Critique on the Al- 
bum”—** To Geraldine’’—‘* W”—and seve- 
ral othef favours shall appear. ‘ Romont” 
will find his prose communication in a 
former number. His verses, although they 
contain merit, are not sufficiently polished. 


On motion of Samuel Rush, Esq. yesterday Henry 
Hetmuts, was admitted to practice, as an Attorney, 
in the District Court for the City and County of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

We understand that the following capital prizes 
in the fifth Class of the Union Canal Lottery, drawn 
on Friday last, were sold to Mr. Jonn Gisbs, of 
this city, viz:-—Whole of $20,000, half of $10,000, 
one quarter of $4,000. 

Captain ALEXANDER J. Dattas, has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Navy Yard at Pensa- 
cola. 

A letter from Mobile of the 11th inst. says—‘‘the 
new theatre, just completed, and a number of houses, 
were last evening burnt down. The fire originated 
in a stable.” 

Orrint Hunt has been tried at Utica, for beating 
his wife. He married his present, 47 days after the 
death of his first wife, and commenced whipping her 
‘* three weeks after marriage.” ‘The judges did not 
recognize a husband’s ret to whip his wife, and 
therefore fined him 80 dollars. 

‘There were TWELVE arrivals at this city yesterday 
from Port Deposit. 

At Wheeling, on the 24th instant, the Ohio river 
was eighteen feet above low water mark and rising. 
The Compiler states that during the week there had 
been 27 arrivals of steamboats, and the same number 
of departures; 

A strong east wind on Thursday brought up to the 
city of Baltimore above 1000 sail of bay craft and 


ether small vessels, 


A large barn was struck by lightning in Mount 
Pleasant, Adams county, Pa. on the 22d instant. 
Eight or ten fat cattle, and a quantity of corn and 
hay were consumed with it. 

’e learn that a sloop, with flour, from Petersburg 
bound for New York, run ashore at Barnegat Inlet, 
and has bilged. 

A numerous and highly respectable meeting of the 
inhabitants of Edisto, (S. C.) have nominated James 
Hamilton, Jr. to sueceed Gov. Miller. 

A young lady has been indicted in England for 
permitting herself to be married contrary to the sta- 
tute. ‘The marriage grew out of an abduction. 
Young ladies ought to be extremely cautious in the 
selection of husbands, when getting married in a 
eertain way renders them liable to an indictment. 

Cobbett is lecturing on small notes, currency, over 
eeeneey distress, &c. over all England. A Mr. 

uckingham has been lecturing on the East India 
Charter. 


SELECTIONS. 


A SONG, BY MISS . 
Ain—‘‘ To. Ladies Eyes,” &c. 


The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song—their parting song; 
And summer’s skies are coming, 
And days grow long—and days grow long. 
I watch, but not in gladness, 
Our garden tree—our garden tree; 
It buds, in sober sadness, 
Too soon for me—too soon for me. 
Chorus—My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover: 


Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 


*Tis not asleep, or idle, 

That Love has been—that Love has been— 
For many a happy bridal 

‘The year has seen—the year has seen. 
I’ve done a bride’s-maid’s duty 

At three or four—at three or four: 
My best bouquet, had beauty, 

Its donor more—its donor more, 

My second winter’s over, &e. 


His flowers my bosom shaded, 
One sunny day—one sunny day, 
The next, they fled, and faded, 
Beau and bouquet—beau and bouquet. 
In vain, at balls, at parties 
I’ve thrown my net—l’ve thrown my net; 
This waltzing, watching heart, is 
Unchosen yet—unchosen yet. 
My second winter’s over, &e. 


They tell me there’s no hurry , 
For Hymen’s ring—for Hymen’s ring, 
And I’m too young to marry— 
*Tis no such thing—’tis no such thing. 
The next spring’s tides will dash on 
My cighteenth year—my eighteenth year: 
It puts me in a passion— 
O dear, O dear'—O dear, O dear! 
My second winter’s over 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover: 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 


THE PRIDE OF WOODBURN, 
A SIMPLE TALE. 

Never did the beautiful and romantic village 
of Woodburn wear so gay, so animated an ap- 
pearance, ason last Whit-Monday twelve-month, 
on the occasion of the intended wedding of 
Robert Howell, the eldest son of the principal 
farmer in that neighbourhood, to Alice Twy- 
ford, the daughter of a poor, but honest and 
intelligent labourer in the village. 

Under any circumstances a wedding at Wood- 
burn was us interesting an occurrence to the 
villagers as any thing that could happen, and 
was sure to create a certain degree of bustle 
and excitement, particularly amongst the young 
people, who were themselves anxiously look- 
ing forward to so happy a termination of their 
respective courtships, while to the elder ones, 
especially the females, it afforded an almost 
inexhaustible found of tea table gossip, inas- 
much as it brought back to their memories the 
bygone days in which they themselves had 
stood in the same situation as the enviable 
couple; but on the present occasion there was 
not an individual in the whole village, from 
the oldest to the youngest, who did not feel 
an interest in the approaching nuptials, and 
who did not rejoice in the prospect of the hap- 
piness which seemed in store for the deserving 

air. 
y If Robert Howell had possessed no othcr 
distinguishing quality than that of his being 
the son of the wealthiest man in the village, 
that circumstance alone would, perhaps, have 
rendered his marriage an affair of more in- 
terest to his neighbours than if he had been 
their equal or inferior; but the attention given 
to him on this occasion was not the sort of he, 
mage usually paid to richeseit was the spon» 
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taneous respect which he had won to himself 
by his kind and conciliating behaviour, the 
honesty and uprightness of his conduct, and 
the benevolence of his heart. He had just en- 
tered his twenty-fourth year, was tall, and ex- 
ceedingly well proportioned, and his counte- 
nance was of that open, manly description, 
which when possessed by one in whom is united 
a kind, generous hearted frankness of manner, 
as was the case with him, seldom fails, at first 


_ sight, to excite a prepossession in his favour, 


and open, as if by a spell, the way to the af- 
fections of all with whom he may have inter- 
course, 

But it is time we should introduce our hero- 
ine, the black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, raven-hair- 
ed Alice Twyford, more generally called the 
«Pride of Woodburn.” Her person was not 
remarkable for any distinguishing traits of 
beauty, but might safely be pronounced pretty, 
and her whole appearance interesting. ‘Though 
of a gay and lively disposition, there was none 
of that wild rompishness about her for which 
many village girls of the same age are often 
remarkable, Kind and affectionate to her ac- 
quaintance and friends, warm and unaffected 
in her attachments— 


‘¢ Tender and deep in her excess of love,” 


she seemed to have been born for domestic 
enjoyments, and (if blest with the man of her 
choice,) to render a cottage home a little 
earthly paradise; in short, she was a 

*¢ Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food,— 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles.” 

No wonder then that Alice Twyford had 
gained the appellation of the ** Pride of Wood- 
burn;”’ and as little wonder that she was the 
bride elect of Robert Howell. They had been 
playmates from their earliest infancy, and so 
warm was their attachment even during their 
childhood, that neither of them was ever hap- 
py apart from the other’s society. As they 
grew up this feeling gradually ripened into 
one of a more tender and refined nature. They 
loved, and it needed no formal declaration on 
the part of either to satisfy the other that such 
was the case, the language of nature was suf- 
ficiently intelligible to both. 

There was bit one person in the village who 
did not approve of the connexion, and that was 
the father of our hero; nor did his opposition 
arise from any fault which he had to find with 
the character or conduct of the girl, for slan- 
der had never dared to breathe a whisper tend- 
ing to sully her reputation—it was because 
he thought his son might have selected for a 
partner one who would have brought him some- 
thing towards setting up in housekeeping, and 
stocking a farm; or, to use his own mode of 
expressing it, ‘one that would have brought 
séme grist to the mill.” 

It was on the eve preceding Whit-Monday 
when the village hum had ceased, the young 
peasants had returned from their rambles, and 
the older ones had quitted their rude seats be- 
neath the row of elms thatskirts the top of the 
green, and retired to their respective homes, 
that the two lovers wandered forth to tread 
once more their favourite walk on the banks 
of the silvery Dee, to devise little projects for 
the regulation of their future domestic econo- 
my, and to indulge in the brighter anticipations 
of future happiness; of which, in the plenitude 
of their joy, they conceived the morrow was 
to be but the commencement. 

The calm serenity of the evening, combined 
with the consciousness of his coming bliss seem- 
ed to have infused into Robert a new soul, he 
was so gay, so cheerful, so enthusiastic; but on 
Alice it had quite a different effect; a weight 
oppressed her spirits, a gloomy presentiment 
of something, she knew not what, floated across 
her mind; and, while she leaned upon the arm 
of her lover, her eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and she replied to his remarks in mo- 
nosyllables. Robert could not avoid noticing 
her dejection, and when he asked her of the 
cause, she looked fondly in his face and replied 
—*I do not know what ails me; perhaps I am 
too happy just now to be merry.” The time had 
now arrived for them to separate; it was late, 
and they had just reached the cottage home of 
Alice. The depression of her spirits seemed 
increasing, for when her lover bid her “good 
night,” promising to be with her at eight 
o’clock the next morning, she could scarcely 
articulate a reply; and when he impressed a 
parting kiss on her trembling lips the tears 
gushed into her eyes and she hastened to her 
humble pillow—she knew not why—sad and 
dejected, 


At length the long talked of day dawned; all 
was bustle and preparation at the cottage of old 
Twyford; the wedding guests began to arrive 
one after another, and, long before the appoint- 
ed hour, there was but one person wanting to 
complete the party. All was gaiety and hila- 
rity, and happy faces, and holiday finery. Alice 
Twyford, arrayed in a plain muslin dress of 
snowy whiteness, never seemed more deserving 
of the name of the “Pride of Woodburn,” than 
at this moment, when surrounded by all the 
beauty of the village she shone forth in the 
charms of unadorned loveliness the loveliest of 
them all. 

The clock had struck eight, the breakfast was 
prepared, but the bridegroom had not yet 
arrived ; another half hour elapsed, and still 
he did not make his appearance. Symptoms 
of impatience began to manifest themselves 
amongst the visiters; the conversations which 
had hitherto been general, now subsided into 
almost a total silence; strange conjectures were 
formed in the minds of some of the party, as 
to the cause of this delay in the arrival of the 
bridegroom; and, as his father was known to 
be averse to the match, they did not hesitate 
to whisper to each other, that some change had 
taken place in the sentiments of the young 
lover. 

These whispers did not escape the attentive 
ear of Alice Twyford, who, from the moment 
that the time had elapsed at which her lover 
had promised to be with her, had gradually 
begun to feel more and more uneasy at the 
delay; but, when she heard the surmises ad- 
vanced by those around her, a dark thought 
crossed her mind; she recollected the unac- 
countable dejection which had possessed her 
during their walk the preceding evening, and, 
regarding it as ominous of some portending 
evil, almost fainted amidst the strife of con- 
tending emotions which agitated her bosom. 
“Could Robert mean to deceive her?” (she 
mentally inquired) he, who had ever been so 
kind, so affectionate, so devoted; no, no, that 
was not, could not, be the cause of his absence, 
and the recreant thought was instantly expel- 
led from her mind. At length it was proposed 
that some of the young men of the party should 
repair to his father’s house, .and require an ex- 
planation of his conduct; this project was im- 
mediately resolved upon, but, just as they were 
about to leave the cottage, the young bride- 
groom was observed advancing in a quick and 
hurried manner towards them. Immediately, 
the gaiety and hilarity of the whole party re- 
turned; the blooming bride resumed her wont- 
ed smiles, and our hero was saluted at his en- 
trance with the cordial gratulations of the whole 
company. 

Hastily apologizing for his want of punctu- 
ality, which he affirmed had been caused by his 
having overslept himself (would, alas, that this 
had been the truth,) he took a seat beside the 
object of his affections, and strove, by his as- 
siduous attention to his guests, to make them 
forget the chagrin which his absence had oc- 
casioned. But it was evident he was labouring 
under some bodily ailment; the healthy glow 
of his countenance had given place to a sickly 
paleness, and though he strove to appear cheer- 
ful, it was plain that it cost him great exertions 
to do so, ‘lhe fact was, on retiring to his rest 
the preceding evening, he felt himself suddenly 
much indisposed, and he had lain all the night 
on his bed, tossing to and fro, unable, even for 
a moment, to close his eyes in slumber, and it 
was with great pain and difficulty, that he had 
accomplished the journey from his father’s 
house to the cottage of his bride. 

The breakfast was finished, and the wedding 
cavalcade set out for the church. All the vil- 
lage was in motion; every cottage was emptied 
of its inmates, which, arrayed in their holiday 
dresses, joined the jovial party, all eager to be 
present at the union of the happy pair. 

They had now reached the village church, 
and the affianced pair stood before the altar. 
The marriage ceremony was proceeding, and 
already had the bridegroom placed the ring 
upon the finger of his bride, and pronounced 
the words—*‘ With this ring, I thee wed,” 
when suddenly he dropped her hand and his 
own fell powerless on his side; a livid paleness 
overspread his countenance: cold drops of per- 
spiration hung upon his forehead; a film came 
over his eyes; he staggered, and sank lifeless 
on the steps of the altar! | 

A shriek of despair burst from the lips of the 
agonized Alice; she fell senseless into the arms 
of one of her companions, and was borne away 
from the altar to her cottage home, a bride and 


a widow, 


The deceased bridegroom was conveyed on 
a litter to his father’s house, and in the same 
week was interred in Woodburn churchyard. 
His funeral was attended by all the villagers, 
who, but so short a time before, had assembled 
around him with light hearts, and cheerful 
faces, to witness him the chief actor in a far 
different ceremony. Alas! what sad reflections 
did that funeral scene awaken in the bosoms 
of the sorrowing assembly. Oh! it was a sight 
with which the hardest heart must have been 
moved, to witness the old and the young of 
both sexes, standing in melancholy dejection 
around the grave of the deceased, and mourn- 
ing his loss as though he had been allied to 
each of them by the closest ties of affinity and 
affection. 

As for poor Alice, the shock had well nigh 

preved too much for her constitution; she was 
seized with a dangerous illpess, from which, 
at one time, there seemed but faint hopes of 
her recovery. She did, however, at length, in 
some degree, recover her health, but her spi- 
rits were broken; her every hope of earthly 
happiness had fled forever. 
—She still lives, though but the shattered 
wreck of the being she so lately appeared. 
She has lost all taste for her former enjoyments, 
pleasure is to her a frozen fountain, and she 
feels, aye, bitterly feels, that— 


‘* Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 
Tears and weight of earth behind.” 


Her only delight is in the daily visits which 
she pays to the grave of her departed lover. 
There she will sit for hours, gazing in silent 
melancholy on the mound of earth that sepa- 
rates her from the all of his mortal remains, 
while she seems to gather a mournful consola- 
tion from the consciousness that her own so- 
journ in this “ wide wilderness of wo,” will 
soon be terminated, and, that then, she shall 
be re-united to him whom she prized most 
upon earth, in a land where pains, and disap- 
pointments, and bereavements, are unknown, 
and where the hand of death cannot prevail. 


JUDGE HOPKINSON’S LETTER. 


Extract of aletter from Judge Hopkinson, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to a gentlemanin England. 

*¢ You will excuse my making no reply to that part 
of your letter which treats of relizious concerns. I 
have avoided such topics all my lite, and shall conti- 
nue to do so. I have seldom seen a man able to em- 
bark in such discussions and studies, without be- 
coming an enthusiast or a bigot, and pursuing them 
to the ruin or injury of his practical social duties.— 
I have never seen one become a better or a sounder 
man, and moreamiable christian, by involving him- 
self in the impassable mazes of theological contro- 
versy, or the unintelligible jargon of doctrinal points 
and questions which have no termination, no com- 
promise, no rational evidence or conviction on either 
side; which have been undecided for thousands of 
years, and will forever remain so, and which, hap- 
pily, it is entirely unimportant when or how they 
are decided. I have seen sensible and enlightened 
men, by devoting themselves to such investigations, 
distract and cloud their understanding, fill them- 
selves with the vain conceit that it is given to them 
to understand mysteries far beyond the fathom of 
human intellect, and which they find it impossible 
to explain to any plain and unsophisticated mind—a 
clear proof that they really do not understand them 
themselves. The life of man was intended to be 
employed in useful and active pursuits—in the fulfil- 
ment of duties requiring the practice of his moral 
and physical energies and talents—and not to be em- 
ployed in metaphysical disquisitions which lead to 
no one practical or useful result to the individual, 
his family, his friends, or society. Men who em- 
ploy their talents and time in such inconclusive 
speculations, become uncomfortable to themselves, 
and often uncharitable to others; they are less amia- 
ble as husbands, fathers, or masters; and neglect 
their social and domestic duties in the indulgence of 
the pride and vanity of expert polemics. They mis- 
take a new and obscure collection of words for know- 
ledge, and unintelligible phrases for wisdom, and 
believe they are displaying the testimonies of truth, 
when they are only repeating sentences of which 
they cannot give any possible explanation. The 
truths which the wise and just Creator of man intend- 
ed to be his guides to virtue and happiness, cannot 
be wrapped up in: libraries of folios, accessible but 
to one in a million; nor to be found only by poring 
over thousands of pages of what is miscalled learned 
criticism upon a Hebrew root, ora Greek particle. 
The precepts of a good and acceptable life are ac- 
ceptable to all the human race, as the air they 
breathe in common, the sun which shines on them 
all alike, and the food and water which refresh them. 
Has God given to all men whatever is necessary for 
the support and health of their perishable bodies, 
and withheld almost from ali that which is indispen- 
sable for their eternal welfard? This is the impious 
conceit of the few who persuade themselves that 
they have the saving secret, the immortal panacea! 


** Mr. [Condy ] of whom you speak, was a man of 


distinguished learning in the profession of the law 

and also of general knowledge and scholarship, with 
a most acute and penetrating mind. He would have 
been at the head of the bar, with wealth, reputation, 
and all the good he could have desired; but about 
fifteen or more years since, he became a devotee to 
the doctrines of Swedenborg. From that momen, 
every thing was neglected or abandoned for these 
studies; his law books were laid aside, his clients 
anattended to, and his days and nights given to He. 
brew bibles, Latin folios, and learned criticisms an¢ 
commentaries. He was soon involved in the em. 


barrassment of debt, and after a most miserable ; 


existence, died a few months sinee of a broken and 
mortified spirit, leaving a wife and children desti- 
tute. And to what did he sacrifice himself and 
family? What discovery has he made? What truth 
elucidated or established that is worth one farthing 
to any body? 

‘© This tondness for plagueing ourselves with what 
we can never unfold, has been a part of our nature 
in all ages. Childhood is amused by riddles, ani 
old age by mysteries. In both cases, after guessing 
again and again, we are obliged to ‘‘ give it up.” 
In this, however, they differ—the solution of rid- 


dles is within the scope of human faculties; not so oi 
mysteries. 


‘I have unintentionally run on in this course of By 
observation, not to dissuade you from the interest [7 


you seem to takesin your new doctrines; for if they 


occupy and amuse you, they are so far, at least, use- [ 


ful; and I do not fear they will lead your generous 
spirit into > neglect of higher duties, or to any 
intolerance of others; nor are my remarks pointed 
“aaagge ys at your mode of faith. I repeat, that I 

ave all my life avoided all knotty and disputed 
points of religion. I argue with nobody about the 
trinity or unity of the Godhead; the mysteries of 
free knowledge and free will; or the profound doe- 
trine of the atonement by the death of Christ. | 
read nothing about them—lI affirm or deny nothing 
—I know nothing. I profess not to understand 
them; and I know that much wiser and stronger men 


have come to no understanding about them, after 7 


centuries of learned and intolerant disputation, in 7) 
which rivers of blood, as well as of ink, have flowed | > ; 


in support of this savage and unchristian warfare. I 
mix not in such strife, but am content to discharge, 
as well as I can, the duties which providence has 
assigned me, according to the clear and undisputed 
light he has given me. I consider religion to have 
nothing to flo with the conflicts of theologians, and 
the questions of the schools; they are, to my mind, 
the proofs of the weakness, the pride, and the vin- 
dictive intolerance of the human heart, when in- 
flamed by the passions. Although I have been a 
constant and very general reader for more than forty 
years, I have never perused one page of any writer 
upon any controverted question of religion, not even 
a sermon.—This is literally true, and I am sure 
I have escaped a world of perplexity by this course, 


and lost nothing worth having.’*—London Morning 


Chronicle. 


THE LAWYER’S PATRON. 


How endless are the diversities of the law! 
How infinite the modes ofits application to our 
ever-changing interests! 
modification or combination of the circum- 
stances of human society is there, to which it 
cannot adapt itself? What character, it can- 
not mould at will? What principle, it cannot 
control or annihilate by some of its myriad in- 
fluences? ‘The shade and the shine of life—the 
ups and the downs—the ins and the outs—the 
“soft golden calm” of its summer sea, and the 


bitter storm of passion that lashes its angry | 
waves into foam, and lifts up its voice of roar- | 
ing even to the skies—all are subject to its 7 
word—obedient to its minutest whim. Itsvery © 


caprice is omnipotent. It makes, and it un- 


makes—and gives light or shadow, as it pleases, | 


to every picture of life. Even the.stars of our 
very dreams (nay, worthy reader, put by that 
look of incredulity, till I come to reckoning with 
you in the sequel) are lit up and put out at its 
bidding—and the flame of poetry and the torch 
of love, kindled or extinguished, by a touch of 
its magic wand. Would you study human na- 
ture, in all possible attitudes—would you see 
the heart laid open to its inmost chamber, 
every line and feature brought out into bold 
relief—take the law as your profession. The 
study may be dry; and so is any apprenticeship. 
But the practice is full of incident. 

I well recollect how different were my views 
of this subject, at the commencement of my 
professional pupilage. I had just taken my 
degree at College; and, for the first time in my 
life, began to think, (as the vulgar phrase has 
it,) that something must be done for a living. 
For I was not the fool to suppose, that the two 
ideas and a half, which formed the sum of all 
1 had learned in four years at Bowdoin, (and I 
was as diligent as the best of them,) would an- 


swer my purpose for life. I cast a rapid glance 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Ill 


at the opening of several paths, that lay stretch- 
ed out before me. For active business I was 
wholly unfitted by my early prejudices; my fa- 
ther, whether intentionally or not, I cannot 
tell, having preoccupied my mind with the im- 
pression, that it was vulgar and plebeian. T'o 
think of the holy office, was desecration. For 
the healing art I had some respect: but the 

aping, bleeding wound—the inevitable wrench 
at the well-set tooth—the last agonizing grasp 
for departing life, my nerves were too delicate- 
ly strung to think of them, without a chill, of 
jorror. ‘The profession of literature [ should 
pave desired as a pinnacle. To have been an 
author, known and read by half the world, 
would have been wealth and glory to me. But 
for that, in these days of gossip and refinement, 
one must have seen the world—must have read 
every thing, and heard more, must have flirted 
with nature and society every where and in all 
tines—and lastly, must be as diligent and la- 
borious as Sysiphus, and as fruitful as the 
earth. J was none—nothing of all these, and 
therefore without hope. The law alone was 
left, and I entered a student into my father’s 
ofice. But oh! the dreary prospect! a whip- 
ped school-boy never returned to his oft-at- 
tempted task, with half the desolate sensation, 
of dull, tedious, horrible necessity, with which 
{ then looked forward on my slow progress 
through the heavy tomes of my father’s library. 
It was always my temper, to redouble exertion, 


me presented a difficult or disagreeable aspect. 
Accordingly, I assaulted the outposts of my 
profession with a kind of doleful desperation. 
The disagreeable was soon past. My favourite 
study, human nature, seemed every where 
linked with that of the law. And, before I had 
completed my dreaded three years of prepara- 
tion, 1 became a perfect enthusiast in it. I 
have now been, several years, “my own man,” 
prosecuting the practice of my profsssion con 
amore. 

The sun of a soft, clear September day, had 
just gone down. The thoughtful twilight was 
beginning to breathe its quiet influence over the 
settled features of one of the sweetest land- 
scapes in the world. ‘The day had been one 
of bustle and noisy cares, and the calm of this 
hour was grateful to my weariedsenses. Isat 
in my office window, my eye roving careless 
and inattentive, over the shaded and rapidly 
changing features of the scene before me. I| 
had given a loose rein to fancy, and was indulg- 
ing in one of those refreshing reveries, which 
are to the care-worn, harassed mind, what short 
excursions into the country, in the balmy 
month of June, are to the body, exhausted by the 
weary labours of winter, and depressed by the 
enervating changes of spring. My mind was 
away among its own creations—busy in de- 
cyphering the shaded lines of its own dim fu- 
ture, which ever, at such seasons, are flitting 
before it. It was a day-dream of life, and now 
began to assume the visibleness and distinct- 
ness of a picture, to the inward eye. The past, 
and with it my boyhood and youth, were like 
the waters of a swift stream gone by. The fu- 


ture was rolling brightly down through the. 


fairy fields of an imagined paradise, rich with 
allthe golden promises of hope—and just ob- 
scure enough in the distance, to be left wholly 
to her and Fancy. My morning of life flown 
by—the forenoon fast hastening to its close— 
the broad, sober noon of manhood just within 
my reach—the warm fancies, the glowing, 
fiery ardour of my younger days sensibly and 
steadily waning, and giving place to that cau- 
tious and tempered evenness of spirit, which, 
while it fits us for the purer, holier duties of 
demestic life, the hallowed repose, the secure 
blessed confidence of a retreat one can call his 
own, seems at the same time to demand a dulce 
domum, a hearth and an altar for the spirit and 
the offering—these all, with their minute shades 
of circumstances, the nice and the delicate de- 
grees of the fitting and the appropriate, the 
heedful and the indispensable—were up before 
me—not like the flitting shadows of a mere 
evening dream, but in all the vivid distinctness 
of things that have an existence. I thought 
ofmy solitary bachelorship—of the rareness 
and (must I say it?) the insipidity, of those lit- 
tle familiar accidents, which, in warmer days, 
had often led me into downright flirtation, 


I thought of the temperate flow of the blood in 
my veins, and the slow, but perceptibly cooling 
process of years upon that flow. I gazed upon 
the world—upon myself—and felt the dreari- 
ness of being alone;—felt an indescribable 
shuddering come over me at the thought of 
possibly being so, in the solitary, chill, hopeless, 
down-hill of age—felt—felt—felt—that I must 
have a wife! 

_ Matrimony, blessed, holy bond! it was there, 
like a girdle of gold beaming in the sky of my 
hope, and promising to bind me in an indisso- 
luble union with happiness. “ Home, sweet 
home,” with its cheerful door thrown ever open 
with welcoming smiles, and its blessed inner 
sanctuary ever warmed and brightened with 
the undying fires of love’s holy altar!—it was 
a vision of perfect bliss, and in my then mood, 
contained all that was wanting, to make me a 
completely happy man. I gazed, and glowed, 
and gazed—examined the picture fancy had 
called up, feature by feature, line by line, till 
my soul was on fire, and every feeling kindling 
— somthing like the rapture of my earlier 

ays. 

But I was in a wandering reverie still—and 
a change came over my thoughts. The law, 
(for once, I cursed its influence) came in, and 
threw a cold dark shadow over the sketch, that 
was beginning to glow, with the colouring, not 
of truth only, but of life—and of life for me 
too. Cold, icy recollections of scenes in the 
court room, and tales of the Reporter, came 
over me. I thought of the many, many suits 
for breaches of that holiest of promises—the 
hollow motives, the-shameless infidelity, the 
deliberate falsehood, and calculating cruelty, 
I had. had occasion to witness. The law of 
divorce, the sundering of those sacred ties 
which heaven made everlasting, the consequent 
division, scattering, wandering, and wretched- 
ness of families—came up to my mind. Then 
rushed in the memory of a thousand unhappy 
breaches, occasioned by the possession or the 
want of property—the jealousies, the bicker- 
ings, the irreconcilable divisions, and the im- 
medicable wounds in domestic peace, conse- | 
quent upon the miserably lame and inconsis- 
tent provisions of the statutes of conveyance— 
and 1 was well nigh doubting the reality, ay, 
the possibility of the vision I had seen. 

But the bright, golden, sunny vision was 
there still, and I did believe it. I yielded a 
full assent, and was just resolving on the last 
desperate step—the irrevocable dash into the 
Rubicon, when a gentle tap on the door dissi- 
pated the bright vision, banished the bold re- 
solve, half uttered, from my lips, and recalled 
my scattered senses to the comparatively dull 
scenes around me, the unpoetic drudgery of a 
lawyer’s office. It was not, however, till the 
delicate tap was repeated, that I was suffi- 
ciently myself to articulate the professional 
“Come in.” The door moved slowly on its 
hinges, and with a soft, half-fearful step, a 
stranger entered, and approached the table 
near whieh I was sitting. It was one of the 
softer sex; and her downcast eye and changing 
colour indicated that the business she had to ac- 
complish, was a delicate and difficult one. I 
arose, and, with becoming civility, handed her 
a chair, and begged her to be seated. An em- 
barrassing silence ensued. I was about to 
break upon it, by some of those convenient 
truisms about the weather or the times, which 
are always at hand to relieve the diffident and 
the ungifted, when a gentle movement of my 
fair visiter’s feet, accompanied with a sudden 
hectic all over the visible parts of her face and 
neck, gave warning that she was about to an- 
nounce her business. I drew back my half- 
formed remark, and yielded the floor to her. 
The effort to unburthen herself was a difficult 
one. She wriggled painfully in her chair, 
made strange figures with her feet on the sand- 
ed floor—twisted her handkerchief into a thou- 
sand uneouth knots—and moved her head in 
unison with all these motions. The colour 
went and came in her cheeks in rapid succes- 
sion, 

Like light and shade upon a summer field, 


Coursing each other as the flying clouds 
Now hide and now reveal the sun. 


My bowels of compassion were moved within 
me, but I had resigned the floor, and dared 
not speak. At length,in a faint and rather 


and, sometimes, almost to a declaration of love. 


confused voice, the agitated fair one began. 


| 


‘I—I—came in to ask you, sir—can you 
please to tell me, sir—what way—two persons 
who are married—can—can get unmarried— 
kind o’ dissolve partnershi as—they 
can marry somebody else, if they please. A— 
a friend of mine wanted me—just to ask you, 
— don’t ask—I don’t ask for myself, 

lr.’ 

(Heavens! What a question to follow on the 
heels of the scarce-departed vision of bliss I 
had seen !) 

Death, or a bill of divorcement, Ma’am, I 
replied, with some ill-restrained feelings of a 
no very pleasant nature, can dissolve the holy 
union. The sacred obligations of the matri- 
monial vows admit of no other release. 

Whether it was the stiffness of my very con- 
strained manner, or the appalling character of 
the two paths I had pointed out, as affording 
the only possible retreat from matrimony to a 
state of single blessedness, that disconcerted 
her, I know not—but my fair client was ex- 
tremely uneasy for a few moments. 

But—but a’nt there, Sir,—no other way— 
when both the parties are perfectly willing to 
separate? A’nt there no way of—of gettin 
rid of each other—when—when they get tire 
—of living together ?—and— 

None at all, ma’am, but by aregular divorce 
—unless, indeed, one of the parties chooses to 
runaway. But that would not unmarry them 
—neither of them could legally marry again. 

—None at all—eh !— 

A considerable pause followed this interro- 
gatory exclamation. 

But what is your case, ma’am? Whoare the 
persons concerned? and what the circumstances 
which induce a wish to separate !—It is possi- 
ble some remedy may be suggested, when the 
case shall be fully known. 

—No way at all—to get unmarried? It’s 
hard, I’m sure—a’nt there such thing as—the 
husband giving the wife—a—a paper—that he 
gives her up—a—deed-like—giving up all his 
—right to her—and let her go? 

Certainly not, Ma’am, said I, (with a kind 
of half laugh which at first discomposed my 
fair client, but afterwards seemed rather to 
give her new courage to proceed,) there is no 
such thing in law. 

—No?—it’s very strange !—isn’t there a— 
kind of—— 

If you'll tell me your story, ma’am, perhaps 
I can help you to some advice which shall be 
to the purpose. 

But an’t there now such a thing as—as—a 
quit-claim-deed, like—which a man can give to 
his wife—that he gives her up to—to herself 
again ?—that is, you know, when both of them 
are willing to part. 

Dominie Sampson! what an instrument of 
law! It was with extreme difficulty that I re- 
strained a torrent of laughter and fun, that rush- 
ed to my throat to get vent, at this ludicrous, 
business-like suggestion. I could have roared 
for the whole village to hear. But with much 
exertion, I retained my self-command, and re- 
plied with becoming dignity— 

The thing is impossible, ma’am. Husbands 
and wives are not regarded by the laws of our 
country as things to be bought and sold, bar- 
gained and conveyed away, like houses and 
lands. There is no process, but that of a regu- 
lar divorce, that can possibly untie the mar- 
riage knot; and a divorce, you perhaps know, 
could not be obtained without evidence of very 
ill treatment, or other improper conduct, on 
the one part or the other. A mere wish to se- 
parate, or the being weary of each other, could 
not be admitted as a sufficient cause for a di- 
vorce. 

But—persisted my desperate client—if the 
husband should be perfectly willing—and if— 
he should give her a—kind of quit-claim-deed 
—that he gives up all his right to her?—I’m 
sure it used to be so in old Massachusetts.— 
They gave each other—when they got tired— 
or any thing—a quit-claim-deed of each other 
—their right, you know—and then they went 
where they pleased—and married any body 
else, jest as if they had never been married 


afore—you sure there a’nt nosuchthing here?— 


Certainly not, ma’am. It’s utterly absurd 
and impossible. 

But——— 

But, ma’am, it’s altogether useless to talk 
further on this subject, until I am made ac- 


quainted with the particulars of the case in 
hand. I must know your story, and the object 
of these enquiries. 

Here followed a pause of a few moments, 
somewhat similar to that which preceded the 
introduction of our strange dialogue—during 
which, I was busy with conjectures upon the 
probable explanation of this odd visit and con- 
versation—while my client seemed to be in- 
wardly struggling with some great difficulty, 
as doubtful whether to give up her cause in 
despair, or pursue it a little further, by letting 
me into her whole secret. The latter thought 


gained the victory, and at length our dialogue 
was resumed. 


Well—I—I—didn’t mean—to tell—J— 
didn’t want to let you know—but—ur—Mr. 
Slow is a great deal older than me—and he’s 
very lame—and rheumatizzy—and—I don’t 
want to live with him no longer—he’s so old 
and rheumatizzy. 

Then it is for you, Mrs. Slow, that you ask 
these questions! 

Why—Mr. Slow is so old and rheumatizzy! 

It seems to me, ma’am, that with a woman 
of feeling, that would be rather a poor reason 
for wishing to leave her husband, who, on this 
very account, should claim all the kindness and 
attention of a wife. 

But Mr. Slow is so lame and rheumatizzy 
all the time—and so old—it takes all my time 
to tend upon him—and I can’t bear it any long: 
er. And—perhaps—I suppose— 

But what will the poor man do, when you 
leave him, if he’s so old and helpless? 

Oh! he’s as willing as can be. He’ll board . 
out, or—something—he’s jest as willing as 
can be. 

Willing, or not willing, Mrs. Slow, you can’t 
be unmarried. Nor will the law bear you out 
in leaving your husband, unless for the best of 
reasons. Did Mr. Slow ever treat you ill? 
Can you make out any reasons to justify a di- 
vorce, from any improper conduct, on his part? 

Why—no—nothing to speak of now—to be 
sure, he did rather handle me some rough— 
once—a good while ago—but then we made 
that all up, long ago—and I spose, can’t say 
anything about it now. 

Then, ma’am, there’s no reason why you 
should not remain the wife of Mr. Slow, and 
his wife you must remain, till death cuts asun- 
der the tie. And itis your plainest duty, to 
go home, Jive quietly with your husband, and 
take care of him kindly. ‘The law can never 
decree a divorce, in circumstances like yours. 

Are you sure he can’t jest give a quit-claim- 
deed, and let me go? He’s jest as willing as 
can be. 

Impossible, Ma’am—it would be good for 
nothing in law, if he should give it to you. A 
thousand of them would serve the purpose no 
better, than any piece of blank paper. 

Pertinacious and resolute as this admirable 
piece of constancy and conjugal affection was, 
she now seemed a little puzzled how to proceed 
—and there was a short pause in the dialogue. 
Meanwhile, the /udicrous began to gain the as- 
cendancy over the sterner impressions of the 
scene. I was strongly tempted to follow up the 
odd notion of my fair client, and wait the catas- 
trophe. It would be a fine joke, thought I— 
but the sacredness of the marriage tie forbade 
it. 

« A regular divorce!”—my client at length 
articulated in a low murmer, as if half afraid 
the words were cabalistic—how long would it 
take, to get a regular divorce,—sposing we 
should agree—and—kind o’ make up some sto- 
ries—and Mr. Slow should agree to let ’em go 
—for he’s jest as willing as can be. 


Why, if you should both be perfectly agreed 
about the matter, and willing to swear to false 
stories, made up for the purpose, and could 
persuade others, as witnesses, to perjure them- 
selves too. 

Oh! dreadful! we could not do such awful 
things as them—but how long did you say it 
will take?——-We should tell the truth, you know 
—only jest they would be old stories—and kind 
o’ make ’em a little strongish, you know—and 
he wouldn’t say nothing agin it—he’s jest as 
willing as can be.—How long afore it could all 
be done, Sir, if we should ayree? 

Why, Ma’am, if your husband should make 
no trouble, and no one else interfere, nor any 


circumstance in your fabricated evidence delay 
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the proceedings of the court, I suppose you 
might get through the business in about a 
year. 

Oh! mercy on us!—that wouldn’t never do in 
the world—we couldn’t wait so long no ways 


_ —I expect him right home very soon.— 


Whom?—— 

The secret was out—It was a sudden unin- 
tended allusion, and it was too late to mend it. 
Running-blushes crimsoned her whole face and 
neck. She hung her head, laughed and bit her 
lips, by turns, wriggled to and fro as if sitting on 
thorns, and seemed wholly at a loss what to do 
next. 

Of whom did you speak?+Mr. Slow? 

Why—ur—no—nobody—that is—ur—why 
{ spose—I—could get married again—if—if I 
was only free—she contrived to articulate, with 
a kind of convulsive giggle, and a look of min- 
pleasure, fear, and shame—I expect him 

ome very soon. 

Prepared as I was, by the previous conver- 
sation, for almost any catastrophe, I was quite 
confounded by the boldness and completeness 
of the woman’s singular design. I was about 
to expostulate with her on the extreme folly 
and wickedness of her wretched scheme of 
adultery, when she somewhat impatiently in- 
terrupted me. 

Oh! fo—that would never do—we couldn't 
wait so long, possibly. He'll be home, I dare 
say, to-morrow. 

Now that her whole secret was out, the 
(*‘ gude wife?”) felt evidently much more at 
ease than before. She had wholly unburthen- 
ed herself, and as she was no longer fearful of 
revealing too much, or anxious about careless 
allusions, the remainder of the conference, on 
her part, was as voluble and free, as if she had 
been talking of her last shopping expedition, or 
repeating the common scandals of her neigh- 
bourhood. 

No—impossible—we couldn't wait a year, 
no ways in the world—I’m sure we couldn’t— 
He’s coming right home now—looking for him 
every day. 

Who is he, Mrs. Slow? 

Why—I spose now I must tell you—I’ve 
‘told you somuch—it’s George Long—he’s been 
gone away to sea a good while, but he’s com- 
ing home soon. He said he’d marry me, if I 
could contrive to get clear of old Mr. Slow— 
and he’s so old and rheumatizzy—and then he’s 
jest as willing as can be. 

Well, Mrs. Slow, I can only repeat to you 
what I have said so many times—that you can- 
not cease to be the wife of Mr. Slow, be he 
ever so old and ugly and rheumatizzy, but bya 
regular divorce. And,as you have no reasons 
to justify an application to the law for this pur- 
pose, let me advise you to go quietly home, take 
care of your poor old husband, as becomes a 
good and honest wife, and tell George Long 
to beware how he disturbs the peace of the do- 
mestic altar, or in any way interferes with so 
sacred a bond, as that which binds man and 
wife together in holy wedlock. 

I reasoned long with her in this manner, 
pointing out the absurdity, the folly and crimi- 
nality, of the course she seemed bent upon pur- 
suing. But, desperate inamorata! it was all to 
no purpose. My logic and my eloqhence were 
wholly lost upon her. She still insisted upon 
having the deed. 

Jest write me a quit-claim deed—I'll risk the 
consequences. Old Mr. Slow will sign it right 
off—and never wont make any trouble about it 
afterwards. He’s jest as willing as can be. 

I should think he would be, Ma’am—pity 
he’s so slow to die, since he’s so much in the 
en er I repeat, there is no such thing in 

aw. 

Oh! I'll risk the law—you only write me the 
deed—Mr. Slow’ll sign it right off. He’s jest 
as willing as canbe. You jest write the deed 
now—he’ll sign it, never fear—and—we ex- 
pect him home to-morrow. — 


The thing is utterly impossible, Mrs. Slow, 
I never heard of such a deed in my life, or of 
oI instrument like it—there is no form or 

e for it in any of the Books of Precedents. 

_ _ Well, any how, you jest write me a quit- 
claim deed, in the common way, jest as you 
would write any other quit-claim—only put 
in that it’s a wife—I’ll risk it—Mr. Slow is so 
willing. I’m sure they used to have such things 
wp in old Massachusetts, before I come down, 


and J know’d some of the lawyers that did ’em 
too—and they know’d as much, I guess, as any 
of your new-fangled folks, down east. Come 
now, you jest write me the deed—I’ll pay you 
for it well. 

I'd as lief write you a quit-claim deed, Mrs. 
Slow, as anything else—and am willing to put 
into it, anything which you will please to di- 
rect. But I tell you again, it will do you no 
good whatever. If you had a thousand of them 
and poor old Mr. Slow should sign them all, 
they wouldn’t be worth astraw to you—a mere 
string of sand. You would be just as much his 
wife then, as now; and your marriage with any 
other person would be as truly, both in the eye 
of the law, and common sense, a breach of the 
seventh commandment, then, as it would now. 
And you would be subject to all the penalties 
consequent upon such a breach of the law. 

Well, somehow, I can’t believe it so. I guess 
you dont know so much about these ere kind 
0’ things, as the old Massachusetts lawyers do. 
I'll risk it—Mr. Slow’s so willing—and then 
he’s so old and rheumatizzy—I can’t bear it any 
longer—I must have a quit-claim deed wrote, 
afore I go home, if I can get it, any how—He’s 
jest as willing as can be. 

But you will still be Ats wife, in the eye of 
the law, though you should marry forty times. 
If he ever should choose to claim your services 
or your property, he can do it. And if you find 
anybody so foolish and so wicked as to marry 
you—he will not be your lawful husband, nor 
will he be obliged to support you a moment 
longer than he pleases. He may leave you at 
any time, and the law would allow you no 
elaim upon him whatever. 

Oh! never mind—I’ll look out for all that— 
only jest write me a deed now, for Mr. Slow 
to sign—He’ll sign it right off, he’s jest as 
willing as can be. I must have a deed some- 
how. 

My feelings were now considerably excited 
by the invincible pertinacity and heroic zeal of 
my fair client. Though the affair looked so 
serious, at first—the joke now seemed too good 
to be lost. The humour of the moment was 
irresistible, and overcame the sterner scruples 
which had kept me back till now, so—taking 
up a pen, I hastily wrote, as follows. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, Si- 
mon Slow, of , in the county of —— and 
state of Maine, yeoman, for and in considera- 


‘tion of the sum of‘one dollar to me in hand paid 


by Elizabeth Slow, of said ——, the receipt 
whereof I do hereby acknowledge, do by these 
presents, give, grant, bargain, sell, and convey, 
unto the said Elizabeth Slow, all the right, 
title, and interest, which I have in and to the 
person and services of the said Elizabeth Slow 
—and I do further remise, release, and forever 
quit-claim, to the said Elizabeth Slow, all, and 
all manner of right, title, and interest, which 
I have in and to the said Elizabeth Slow, as 
my lawful wedded wife, forever discharging 
her from all services or duties which might 
reasonably or legally accrue to me, as her hus- 
band—and do, by these presents, consent, 
that the said Elizabeth Slow may join in wed- 
Jock with any person whom she may deem 
proper, without any Jet or hindrance whatso- 
ever from me—meaning to convey to the said 
Elizabeth Slow, all the rights, immunities, pri- 
vileges and franchises, which belonged to her, 


the said Elizabeth Slow, before her marriage | 


with me. 

In testinony wherof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this — day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and 


Signed, Sealed and delivered 2 
in presence of us. 


L. S. 


There, Mrs. Slow, is the paper you wished 
me to write. It is just as good, for your pur- 
pose, as any piece of waste paper you could 
pick up in the street, and no better. Mr. Slow 
may sign it—and perhaps he’ll feel himself 


quite fortunate, that he can so easily get rid of 


so worthless a companion, 

Apparently unmoved by my complaint, she 
took the paper from my hand, and ran it over, 
with great satisfaction—Oh! that’s jest the 
thing exactly—I know’d you was aly hum- 
bugging me—now you jest sign it, sir, and then 
"twill do nicely. 

Sign it? what should I sign it for? 

Why, jest as a witness, you know. 


~ Sign, as a-witness»before the giver has put 
his signature to it? in‘his absence too. You 
Jearn that in old Massachusetts? [ wouldn’t 
have my name on such a paper as that, for ten 
thousand guineas. 

Bless me, how yoy scare me now—Why— 
the old Massachusetts folks did so—but I an’t 
afraid to risk it. Mr. Slow’s as willing as can 
be—Thank you, Sir——I guess George’ll be 
home to-morrow—thank you, Sir,—— 

So saying, the “ gude wife,” deposited the 
precious scrip carefully in her bosom, bade me a 
smiling “ good eve”—and never recollecting 
her promise ofa large fee—tripped lightly away. 

Shades of Hymen! where was now my vi- 
sion of matrimonial bliss!—I closed my office 
with all despatch, hastened home with a quick 
step, swallowed my tea without stopping to 
speak or breathe, went immediately to bed, 
dreamed of Socrates and Zantippe, and woke 
in the morning with a desperate determination, 
to which I have faithfully adhered, to be a per- 
petual invincible Celebs. Lex. 

N. B. Worthy reader, charge not my fancy 
with begetting so foul a thought as that which 
forms the basis of the above story. 1 assure 
you, on the word of a gentleman, it is a sober 
fact. The poor rheumatizzy old cripple, who 
was so ready, with his own hand, to make him- 
self a widower, actually called, the next day 
on Justice Oliver, and acknowledged the in- 
strument and the sigrfing thereof, to be “ his 
own free act and deed.” 


MaRcH OF CRIME.—A late London paper states 
that the number of offenders against the laws, com- 
mitted to the different prisons of England dnd Wales, 
within the last year, has amounted to no less than 
ninety-five thousand. 


SELECT POETRY. 


WHAT IS WOMAN? 


Like the star rays that beam 
On the blush of the rose; 
Like the fanciful dream 
In the noontide’s repose; 
Like the morn’s mellow ray,} 
Or the red cherry’s hue; 
Like the dawn of the day 
To the mariner’s view— 
Is the rich ruddy smile on the lips of the fair, 
The balm of the blest, and the solace of eare. 


Like the gold tinted sky 
At the evening’s close; 
“Like the ruby-red dye 
Of the opening rose; 
Like the tulips beside 
The white lilies that bleach; 
Like the rosy rich pride 
Of the opening peach— | 
Is beauty’s bright blush on the face of young love, 
The type of the virtue of angels above. 


Like the star ’neath the waves, 
In a perilous night; 
Like the violet that laves 
In the dawn’s dewy light: 
Like the blue-bell that hung 
With the drops of the shower; . 
Like the chilly frost flang 
On the sensitive flower— 
Is the bright eye of woman dissolved in tears— _ 
Oh! then she most lovely and charming appears! 


LINES IN IMITATION OF SHELLY. 


A stainless sky is bending o’er 
My head, the Sun is smiling there, 

The joyous waves dance to the shore 
To music of the whispering air; 

The grove, the winds, the lake, the sun, 
Conspire to mock my bosom, where 

Pale, haggard grief has reared her throne; 

All that surround me live in smiles, I weep alone. 


In others’ joys I cannot share— 
Joy is a stranger to my breast; 
And others’ woes I cannot bear— 
My own, upon my heart have press’d 
Too heavy to be long upborne. 
In God’s own time I shall have rest, 
Then who above my corse shall mourn? 
I have a friend—my dog shall howl by my cold urn. 


Along the blue wave’s pebbly shore, 
How oft I’ve watched the moon descend— 
With her, this beach I’ve traced before, . 
Who called herself my more than friend— 
*T was false—she never loved me so, 
Or she had proved it to the end— 
Thro’ joy, thro’ gloom, thro’ weal, thro’ wo; 
My fondest hopes were cleft, yet I forgave the blow. 


And yet I have been loved—the mother, 
When o’er her cradled infant bent, 

Did love him well; O, such another _ 
Deep love to mortal ne’er was lent— 


Stronger than hermit’s hope of Heaven! 
With his; her latest sigh was blent, 
Her last tear to his cheek was given, 
She kissed on as her spirit from its cold clay was 
riven 


Then let me, with the slumbering dead, 
Be laid upon my lowly pillow— 
There shall I rest this throbbing head, 
Long, long beneath yon drooping willow— 
Above, the winds shall wake their song, 
And near me dash the sounding billow; y 
To him, such dirges best belong, 
Who loved earth’s solitudes, but shunned her gayest 
throng. 


GENIUS.—syY HANNAH MOORE, 
Yet what is wit, and what the poet’s art? 
Can genius shield the vulnerable heart? 
Ah no! Where bright imagination reigns, 
The fine wrought spirit feels acuter pains; 
Where glow exalted sense and taste refin’d, 
There, keener anguish rankles in the mind; 
There, feeling is diffused through every part, 
Thrills in aa nerve, and lives in all the heart; 
And those whose gen’rous souls each tear would keep 
From others’ eyes, are born themselves to weep. i 


a 


MARRIED, 


On the 22d February, 1830, in the town of Cien- 
fuegos, Colony of Fernandina de Tagua, in the Is- 
land of Cuba, by the Rev. the Padre Cure, priest of 
said place, Don SantT1aco DE MazareEpo, comman- 
dant of the Res Guardas of the custom-house of that 
town, &c. Ke. to Miss Henrietta, second daughter 
of Mr. Stephen Cornielle, merchant there, formerly 
resident of Philadelphia. 

Last evening, by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. 
Mr. Witt1am T. Donatpson of Virginia, to Miss 
Mary, daughter of George Thomson, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, March 21, 1830, by the 
Rev. Mr. Livingston, Mr. Joun RampBeav, to Miss 
Mary Harper, all of this city. ; 

On the 26th instant, by Alderman George Bar- 
tram, Mr. Jacon Rare, to Miss Saran Force, both § 
of Chester County. 

On Saturday last, 20th instant, by Samuel Black, 9 
Esq., Mr. Enywarps, to Miss Saran Ray- | 
mons, all of Southwark. 

On Tuesday, 23d instant, by Samuel Black, Esq., 
Mr. Joun WILLIAMS, to Miss Saran RANDELs, all 
of Southwark. 

On Tuesday, 23d instant, by Samuel Black, Esq., 
Mr. Joun Husent, to Miss Susan Gipas, all of 
Southwark. 

On Thursday evening last, the 25th instant, by 
the Rev. William E. Ashton, Rrcnann H. Benson, | ) 

| 


to Miss Ann C. daughter of John Fernsler, all of | 
this city. 

On the 7th instant, near Tuckerton, N. J. by the [| 
Rev. George A. Raybold, minister of the Associated | | 
Methodist Church, Capt. Natruan L. MuLiiner, to 
Euiza F, both of Burlington county, § 


DIED, 


On Wednesday, the 24th instant, Mrs. Exrzanpeta 
LovupEn, wife of Henry Louden. 

On Tuesday, aged 78 years, Mrs. Janet Ma- 
TuISON, relict of Niel Mathison. 

At his residence, in Gwynedd township, Montgo- 
mery county, on 2d day morning, the 22d instant, 
after having been confined about one week, Can- 
WALLADER FouLkE, aged about 65 years. 

Last evening, in the 12th year of his age, THomas 
G. eldest son of the late Dr. George G. Tresser. 

Yesterday morning, Respecca Ropman, only 
daughter of Thomas i Pritchett. 

On the 19th instant, at his residence in Spring- 
field, Delaware county, Joserpu CaLpweE Lt, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

At Liverpool, (England) on the 27th January, 
Mrs. Maury, consort of James Maury, Esq. late 
Consul of the United States for that port. 

Yesterday morning, at the residence of her father, 
Peter Penn Gaskill, Esq. Mrs. Carnistiana Guti- 
ELMA Hatt, wife of William Hall, Esq. in the 25th 
year of her age. . 

On Saturday the 27th instant, after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with christian forti- 
tude and resignation, Estaer B. W1iLKiNson, con- 
sort of William Wilkinson, Esq. in the twenty-se- 
venth year of her age. 

At Hopewell, near Trenton, (N. J.) Amos, only 
son of Mr. George H. Hart, aged 2 years. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst. Witxuam M. 
Cross, M. D. of Virginia. 

In the borough of Wilkesbarre, on the 19th inst. 
in the 69th year of his age, Rosewett WExxzs, Esq. 
the earliest resident practitioner of the law in the 
county of Luzerne. 

On the 11th of March, at Mount Pleasant, the 
country seat of Capt. Charles Arbuckle, near Lewi 


.| burgh, Greenbriar county, Virginia, of pulmonary 


consumption, Miss Caraartne Warren, youngest 


daughter of Major James C. Warren, formerly of 
this city. 
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